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PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGES, 


[The work from which our present article is extracted in enti- 
tled ‘ The First Two Books of the History of Charles the Twelfth. 
By Voltaire. With a Double Translation, for the Use of Stu- 
dents, on the Hamiltonian System, a Preface explanatory of the 
Object and Use of the Double Translation, and Notes.’ The au- 
thor introduces in her preface, the sentiments of the celebrated 
RogerAscham, as illustrated in his method of teaching the an- 
cient languages ; and it is with much satisfaction that we are 
thus enabled to present to our readers an authority of so much 
weight, in this department of instruction. | 


Tue method of teaching now commonly known by the name 
of ‘The Hamiltonian System,’ appears to have suffered in the 
opinion of many instructed persons, by over-zealous and inju- 
dicious advocacy. Those who have represented it, either as a 
perfectly new discovery, or as one by which all other modes of 
instruction may be superseded, ought not to wonder if the well- 
informed and reflecting have regarded these lofty claims with 
incredulity. 

We are extremely desirous to disclaim all participation in 
such exaggerated pretensions. In the first place, this plan of 
teaching is so far from being new, that one of its greatest re- 
commendations is that it has, i spirit, and so far as it is really 
useful, received the sanction of some of the wisest, the most 
learned, and the most benevolent men who have written on the 
subject of education. We say, the most benevolent, because 
we consider any man, let his acquirements be what they may, 
as essentially disqualified for the business of education, or even 
for the consideration of the subject, in whom a benignant regard 
for that class of human beings, over whose happiness or misery 
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642 PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGES, 


he has so great an influence, is not conspicuous ; whose acute. 
ness is pot sharpened, and invention fertilised, by an affection- 
ate desire to lessen the pains of learning, and to smooth the 
road to that goal which it is so eminently the interest of society 
that every young heart should pant to reach. 

The distinguished writer of the article on the Hamiltonian 
system, in the Edinburgh Review, has already shown how 
strongly this help to learning is recommended by a man to whom 
the human species is perhaps more deeply indebted than to any 
other. We need not, therefore, here appeal to Locke’s author- 
ity. Others, however, whose names are less illustrious, but 
whose pretensions on the score of learning are not inferior to 
his, have advocated modes of teaching founded on the same 
principle, and directed to the same results. Among these, 
Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, has great claims to 
respect. As it may be objected, that the method he recon- 
mended is not the one which is now the subject of controversy, 
we must again disclaim all bigoted attachment to the letter of 
that method. We regard it as one mode of teaching languages, 
without the tedious and disheartening process commonly resort- 
ed to, more particularly in respect of the dead languages. 

Ascham’s favorite method of double translation, would form 
a most useful supplement to the system; and as many of his 
remarks are strictly to our purpose, we shall extract some of 
them from his ‘Schoolmaster,’ together with two very remark- 
able illustrations of their truth. 


‘After the child hath learned perfectly the eight parts of 
speech, let him then learn the right joining together of substan- 
tives with adjectives, the noun with the verb, the relative with 
the antecedent. And in learning farther his syntaxis, by mine 
advice, he shall not use the common order in common scholes, 
for making of Latines ; whereby the child commonly learneth, 
first, an evil choice of words, then a wrong placing of words ; 
and lastly, an ill framing of the sentence, with a perverse judg- 
ment, both of words and sentences. These faults, taking once 
root in youth, be never, or hardly, plucked away in age. 
Moreover, there is no one thing that hath more either dulled 
the wits, or taken away the will of children from learning, than 
the care they have to satisfy their masters in making of 
Latines.’ 

‘There is a way touched in the first book of Cicero de Ora- 
tove, which, wisely brought into scholes, truly taught, and con- 
stantly used, would not only take wholly away this butcherly 
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fear in making of Latines, but would also with ease and pleas- 
ure, and in short time, as I know by good experience, work a 
true choice and placing of words, a right ordering of sentences, 
an easy understanding of the tongue, a readiness to speak, a 
facility to write, a true judgment both of his own and other 
men’s doings, what tongue soever he doth use. 

The way is this’ after the three concordances learned, as I 
touched before, let the master read unto him the Epistles of 
Cicero, gathered together, and chosen out by Sturmius, for the 
eapacity of children. 

First, let him teach the child chearfully and plainly the cause 
and matter of the letter; then, let him construe it into En- 
glish, so oft as the child may easily carry away the understand- 
ing of it ; lastly, parse it over perfectly. ‘This done thus, let 
the child, by and by, both construe and parse it over again ; so 
that it may appear, that the child doubteth in nothing that his 
master taught him before. After this, the child must take a pa- 
per book, and sitting in some place, where no man shall prompt 
him, by himself, let him translate into English his former les- 
son. Then showing it to his master, let the master take from 
him his Latin book, and pausing an hour at the least, then let 
the child translate his own English into Latin again in another 
paper book. When the child bringeth it turned into Latin, the 
master must compare it with Tully’s book, and lay them both to- 
gether; and where the child doth well, either in chusing, or 
true placing Tully’s words, let the master praise him, and say, 
Here you do well, For, 1 assure you, there is no such whet- 
stone to sharpen a good wit, and encourage a will to learning, 
ee ae 4 

‘In these few lines, I have wrapped up the most tedious part 
of grammar, and also the ground of almost al! the rules that are 
so busily taught by the master, and so hardly learned by the 
scholar in all common scholes ; which after this sort the mas- 
ter shall teach without all error, and the scholar shall learn 
without great pain ; the master being led by so sure a guide, 
and the scholar being brought into so plain and easy a way..... 
This is a lively and perfect way of teaching of rules; where 
the common way used in common scholes, to read the grammar 
alone by itself, is tedious for the master, hard for the scholar, 
coid and uncomfortable for them both.’ 

Aad in another place, ‘I do wish that all rules for young 
scholars were shorter than they be. For without doubt Gram- 
matica is itself sooner and surer learned by examples of good 
authors, than by the naked rules of grammar.’ 
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In the Second Book, after recommending the constant read- 
ing of Cicero, Cesar, Terence, Plautus, and Livy, and the 
translating and re-translating of Cicero’s Epistles, he contin- 
ues: ‘ Here his wit shall be new set on work ; his judgment, 
for right choice, truly tried ; his memory, for sure retaining, 
better exercised, than by learning any thing without the book; 
and here how much he hath profited shall plainly appear. . . . 
For here shall all the hard points of grammar both easily and 
surely be learned up ; which scholars in common scholes, by 
making of Latines, be groping at with care and fear, and yet in 
many years they scarce can reach unto them. 

I remember, when I was young, in the north they went to 
the grammar schole little children; they came from thence 
great lubbers, always learning, and little profiting ; learning 
without book every thing, understanding within the book little 
or nothing. Their whole knowledge, by learning without the 
book, was tied only to their tongue and lips, and never ascend- 
ed up to the brain and head; and therefore was soon spit out 
of the mouth again. ... .? 

‘I had once a proof hereof, tried by experience, by a dear 
friend of mine, when I came first from Cambridge to serve the 
Queen’s Majesty, then Lady Elizabeth, living at worthy Sir 
Antony Denny’s in Cheston. John Whitney, a young gentle- 
man, was my bediellow ; who, willing by good nature, and pro- 
voked by mine advice, began to learn the Latin tongue, after 
the order declared in this book. We began after Christmas ; 
I read unto him Tully de Amicitia, which he did every day twice 
translate out of Latin into English, and out of English into Lat- 
in again. About St. Laurence-tide after, to prove how he pro- 
fited, I did chuse out Torquatus’ talk de Amicitia, in the latter 
end of the first book de Finibus ; because that place was the 
same in matter, like in words and phrases, nigh to the form 
and fashion of sentences, as he had learned before in de Amici- 
tia. 1 did translate it my self into plain English, and gave it 
him to turn into Latin ; which he did so choicely, so orderly, s 
without any great miss in the hardest points of grammar, that 
some in seven year in grammar scholes, yea, and some in the 
University too, cannot do half so well. 

Ye perceive how Pliny teacheth that, by this exercise of 
double translating, is learned easily, sensibly, by little and little, 
not only ail the hard congruities of grammar, the choice of ap- 
test words, the right framing of words and sentences, comeliness 
of figures, and forms fit for every matter, and proper for every 

tongue: butthat which is greater also, in marking daily, and fol- 
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PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGES. 645 
lowing diligently thus the steps of the best authors, like inven- 
tion ot arguments, like order in disposition, like utterance in el- 
ocution is easily gathered up... . . And for speedy attaining, 
| durst venture a good wager, if a scholar, in whom is aptness, 
love, diligence, and constancy, would but translate after this 
sort, one little book in Tully, (as de Senectute, with two epistles, 
the first ad Q. Fratrem, the other ad Lentulum,) that scholar, I 
say, should come to a better knowledge in the Latin tongue, 
than the most part do, that spend four or five years in tossing 
all the rules of grammar in common scholes. Indeed this one 
book with these two epistles, is not sufficient to afford all Latin 
words, (which is not necessary for a young scholar to know,) 
but it is able to furnish him fully, for all points of grammer, 
with the right placing, ordering, and use of words, in all kind of 
MOMS iris 3” 

‘And a better and nearer example herein may be, our most 
noble Queen Elizabeth, who never look yet Greek nor Latin gram- 
mar in her hand, after the first declining of a noun and a verb ; but 
only by this double translating of Demosthenes and Isocrates 
daily, without missing, every forenoon, and \ikewise some part 
of Tully every afternoon, for the space of a year or two, hath 
attained to such a perfect understanding in both the tongues, 
and to such a ready utterance of the Latin, and that witha 
judgment, as they be few in number in both the Universities, or 
elsewhere in England, that be in both tongues comparable with 
her Majesty. And to conclude;..... surely the mind by 
daily marking, first, the cause and matter ; then, the words and 
phrases ; next, the order and composition ; after, the reason 
and arguments ; then the forms and figures of both the tongues; 
lastly, the measure and compass of every sentence, must needs, 
by little and little, draw unto it the like shape of eloquence, as 
the auther doth use, which is read.’ 


The principle upon which both these systems are founded is 
the same, i. e. that the structure and peculiarities of a language 
are best learned by habitual observation and imitation ; by con- 
sidering the structure as a whole, (and not in its disjointed 
parts,) and by noting its peculiarities as they occur. 

To fix these peculiarities in the mind, one of two ways must 
be resorted to ; either they must be made the subject of distinct 
and separate rules, and impressed on the memory by the ordina- 
ry process of learning by rote, or they must be translated so lit- 
erally as to arrest the attention by their very discordance with, 
and remoteness from, our own idiom. This is the real secret of 
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the Hamiltonian method ; and therefore the observation of an 
imtelligent foreigner, that ‘the more barbarous the translation, 
the better,’ however startling at first, will be found, on reflec- 
tion, to be the result of an accurate consideration of the subject. 
If your translation be such, as to be at all readable,—-if it fall 
in with the language which is familiar to the pupil’s ear, with 
his accustomed manner of arranging his words and clothing his 
thoughts,—he will read it, and will understand that a given sen- 
tence in French is equivalent to the corresponding one in En- 
glish ; but he will not acquire a habit of putting his thoughts 
into a French dress, The repetition of the un-English turns of 
expression, which it is impossible he should read glibly, will, it 
is presumed, impress on his memory whatever is usually learnt 
by rules. 

It never was imagined by the enlightened advocates of the 
system, that the use of interlinear translations ought to super- 
sede the study of grammar. It is obvious that a language might 
be acquired, in its purest and most correct form, by what is 
called the natural mode, that is, by mere imitation, without so 
much as the consciousness that speech is the subject of rules. 
To this end nothing would be requisite but the absence of all 
vicious models. No such situation of things can, however, be 
commanded ; nor, if it could, would the knowledge so acquired 
be any thing more than vocabulary knowledge. The mind, 
having gone through no process of generalisation, would, of 
course, neither be furnished with principles applicable to other 
languages, nor trained to habits of accurate thinking. It is 
therefore, on all accounts, necessary to master the rules, both 
general and particular, by which language is governed. But 
the advocates of the Hamiltonian system contend, that the study 
and application of the rules of a language cught to follow, and 
not to precede, the acquisition of the words and phraseology: 
that the examples being already in the mind, the rules are learn- 
ed with great comparative ease, and take rapid and deep hold 
on the memory ; whereas nothing can be conceived less likely 
to engage the attention of a child, or even to baffle the perse- 
verance of a man, than a series of unapplied grammar rules. 

The use therefore of interlinear translation, is to furnish the 
mind with a stock of words and phrases, to which rules may 
afterwards be applied, and that with a degree of fullness and ac- 
curacy proportioned to the wants or tastes of the learner. By 
many, all that is desired is the easiest and most rapid mode of 
enlarging their means of communication with books and men. 
Habitual observation and imitation furnish these means, and 
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furnish them much more effectually than the learning of rules. 
Every body knows, that it is possible to have every rule in the 
best French grammar by heart, and yet to speak and write ex- 
ceedingly stiff and unidiomatic French ; and that all teachers 
recommend the constant reading of good authors, as the only 
means of acquiring a style at once correct and fluent. Why 
not then begin with it? 

In two pamphlets recently published, the objections urged by 
the writers apply, not so much to the system itself, as to Mr. 
Hamilton’s declamations against other teachers and modes of 
teaching, and to the defects of his translations. 

On these points he is, indeed, vulnerable ; but with these we 
have no concern. We ascribe no marvellous or mysterious 
powers to the system, nor would we delude any one with the ex- 
pectation of acquiring knowledge without labor. No system on 
earth can enable a pupil to learn a language without the pain 
of attention ; the only question is, as to the duration and degree 
of the pain, and whether one set of associations is not likely to 
fix itself more rapidly in the mind than another. 

With regard to the translations, we hold it to be impossible 
for any one, setting out upon the plan of a single literal transla- 
tion, to free them from the cbjections to which Mr. Hamilton’s 
are liable. A single translation, if intelligible, will not be liter- 
al ; if literal, it will not be understood. Numerous instances 
may, accordingly, be pointed out, in which Mr. Hamilton has 
sacrificed his system to the necessity of reducing foreign idioms 
into a form intelligible to the English learner. 

The greatest error into which he appears to us to have fallen, 
is the changing the order of words in the original. ‘This is cal- 
culated to defeat the very object of the system, and to fix in the 
mind a wrong set of associations of the most important kind. 
This applies with peculiar force to the German language, in 
which the construction is so remarkable, that any liberty taken 
with it, appears fatal te the usefulness of the translation. 

The sum of Dr. Jones’s objections, (exclusive of those which 
apply peculiarly to Mr. Hamilton,) is, that the method of teach- 
ing by literal translation cannot give that theoretical acquain- 
tance with the grammar, which he considers essential to the 
knowledge of a language. This is indisputable, and it would 
be therefore a waste of words to say anything about it. It is, 
however, no less certain that familiarity with the idiom of a lan- 
guage can be attained by no other means than by reading or 
speaking ; and that no conceivable number of rules could ena- 
ble the scholar, even supposing him in possession of every one 
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648 MATERNAL INSTRUCTION. 


of the several idioms, to attain to that graceful and appropriate 
application of them, which characterises what is commonly call- 
ed an elegant style. 

With regard to inflected words, we are strongly inclined to 
think the old way the best, particularly with young children, 
whose ear is caught with the jingle of sounds. We believe that 
a child would learn the parts of a noun or verb with much less 
trouble in the sing-song way, than by picking them up detached 
as they occur. This is, however, a question of fact and experi- 
ence. Whichever way it may be determined, it has nothing to 
do with the learning of grammar rules, which take no hold on 
the ear, nor, with very few exceptions, on the understanding of a 
child. Ascham, as we have seen, sets out with supposing the 
accidence learnt ; and his royal pupil, though all her knowledge 
of the syntax and idiom of the Greek and Latin tongues was 
gained by reading and imitating the best authors, began by 
learning the inflexions of the nouns and verbs. 


MATERNAL INSTRUCTION. 
Reading. 

[The following observations are extracted from the work on 
domestic education, reviewed in Number 21. ] 


Ar what precise age children can be taught their alphabet 
it is not easy to determine; but, by six years old, every child 
can be made to read with facility, and that age is soon enough 
to have attained this essential knowledge. Many games have 
been invented to teach amusingly the rudiments of every branch 
of education, but it has been found, by experience, that such 
games serve better as reviving in the memory the acquired 
knowledge, than beneficial in impressing it primarily. 

In games, children look simply for amusement, and most fa- 
cilely attain, and most permanently remember, the rules, for- 
feits, rewards, of the game,—not the instruction it is intended 
to bestow; hence very little knowledge is thus obtained;—as 
refreshers of memory they may be useful and agreeable. We 
can all bear witness that it is a very pleasant mental operation 
to search the memory for its hoarded stores; indeed all mental 
labor is delightful. Even in the humble intellectual effort of 
solving an enigma or discovering a puzzle, how wuch gratifica- 
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tion is experienced. How otherwise can we account for the 
eagerness with which many people, especially young people, 
amuse themselves with riddles of all kinds? 

If we are right in deeming mental labor delightful, we should 
be kind to give our children an extended power of mental exer- 
tion; we should be solicitous to multiply, not diminish, the calls 
for intellectual operations, Besides, if it is the mind that is to 
be advantaged, can it be essentially benefited but through the 
medium of its own powers?—and, therefore, the sooner those 
powers are aroused into action, and strengthened by exertion, 
the better. 

The faculty of attention isso valuable, that it is in the hope 
of awakening and strengthening that faculty, that early tuition 
is recommended. Five, ten, fifteen minutes of attention daily, 
will not only suffice to teach a child to read, between the years 
of three and six, but will induce habits of regular attention and 
systematic study for the residue of life; the early part of the 
morning, immediately after breakfast, is assuredly the best 
hour for tuition for the child, the adult, and the student; the 
body is not more refreshed than is the mind by a night of re- 
pose; the very senses are invigorated by the refreshment of 
sleep. It was often observed by one, anxious to make all her 
hints subservient to the welfare of her fellow creatures, that 
she enjoyed all her senses with most acuteness in the morning; 
a morsel of fruit never tasted so sweet, the verdure of the lawn 
and foliage never looked so brilliant, the breath of herbs and 
flowers never scented so sweet, as in the dawn of day ; let re- 
flection and experiment prove how far she was fanciful in this 
opinion. 

There are many first books for children; Miss Edgeworth’s, 
and Mrs. Barbauld’s, are all excellent; deeming the little works 
of the latter too abounding in hard words, a short introduction 
to them has been published; how far it answers that object, ex- 
perience must decide. 

It has been often declared, that children, for their early read- 
ing prefer tales and stories; the fact is, they can understand no 
other; tales and stories must therefore be provided for them, 
conveying whatever instruction it is likely can be understood. 
But certainly every effort should be made to cause children to 
relish, as soon as possible, books of instruction and informa- 
tion; indeed the first step of education, is to inspire children 
with a love of learning, anda desire for information on the 
principle of its usefulness and agreeableness; this desire once 
VOL. U. 82 
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unplanted, and books of instruction would be eagerly demanded, 
and not sedulously shuaned. 

But how is this desire to be implanted? The question is not 
so difficult of reply as may be deemed; let parents suggest aud 
exhibit the benefits occurring irom knowledge, this may be 
done in a variety of ways. Biography offers numerous instan- 
ces of the happiness and usefulness dispensed by the wise aud 
the learned; biography is pleasant reading, and therefore, it 
may be presumed, mothers often resort to it for amusement; 
let them select from it whatever may forward their views; can 
any one read the lives of Demosthenes, of Aristides, of Alfred, 
of Reynolds, of Franklin, and a hundred other departed worthies, 
without meeting with abundant matter to instil the value oi im- 
proved talents into the minds of children? If she had no selfish 
pleasure in reading such histories, could a mother think her 
time lost in obtaining useful information for her offspring? 

The course of life and daily observation affords no limited 
number o/ interesting incidents, to demonstrate the benefits ac- 
eruing from a well informed mind; how many neighbors and 
friends do we not perpetually notice, sinking into misery from 
their own folly or rising into respectability by their own merit. 
In the tone of pity, not of satire, should these fallings trom hap- 
piness be noticed, for never let us risk making the heart hard, 
in the pursuit of making the head wise; let us inspire no other 
sentiment but that of commiseration for the untortunate; let chil- 
dren be early led to distinguish between hatred of the crime, and 
pity of the criminal; guilt must be always detestable, but a 
thousand reasons may be urged to excuse the guilty; and this, 
without any fear of causing the child to suppose that, in his turn, 
he may commit sin with a prospect of extenuation. 

One plain assertion will do this effectually ;—that every crime 
or folly held up to them for reprobation, they cannot fall into 
from ignorance of its direful nature, as probably did the erring 
persons they are therefore bid to pity. 

To speak of the merits of the wise and virtuous requires no 
such precaution; although on this, as all other subjects, exag- 
geration should be studiously avoided, not only for the sake of 
good morals, (as exaggeration, being a denarture from truth, is 
only a form of falsehood,) but because our precepts will not be 
efficacious unless drawn from just premises. Children are very 
shrewd in their reflections. If they once detect a mother shap- 
ing her story to her moral, they will cease to believe that her 
moral ever springs from her story. 
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In respect to books of science and general knowledge, a few 
of the best written may be agreeable to a child after nine vears 
of age, but seldom before. If a parent be desirous that some 
insight into such knowledge should be earlier gained, she had 
better read the book hersel!, and give her children the informa- 
tion it contains inher own words. Much valuable instruction 
may be thus inculcated in very early life, and if parents are atten- 
tive toseize every opportunity of giving useful knowledge, every 
occasion when curiosity awakens inquiry, and the ductile mind 
is peculiarly fitted to receive information, it is impossible to say 
what bounds could be put to the improvement of the youthiul 
mind. Children would not only gain a daily accession of infor- 
mation, but be fitted to understand future instruction—be dis- 
posed to desire it. 

*« * * * * In reading, no difficult word should be 
passed over without explanation, and repeated explanation, till 
its meaning is clearly and firmly remembered, Clever children 
very often make use of difficult words. For this let them not 
be praised, for praise would inspire vanity—vanity, the great 
obstacle to future improvement. A child proud of her ability, 
is not likely to remember how limited that ability—how much 
remains to be learnt ; but invariably ask the young speaker 
what she means by the difficult word she has just used. To 
make these explanations, at first, give a little assistance, and, 
by degrees, a child will soon learn to find words to express her 
own explanation. If her conception of the meaning of the word 
is just, and she has used it judiciously, tell her she is right, 
and, as she understands the sense of the word, she may use it 
again. If she has mistaken the meaning, explain her error to 
her, and warn her to avoid a similar one. But do not Jaugh at 
her; if you do, you not only raise very unpleasant—it may be, 
very unamiable—feelings in her breast, but you intimidate her 
from using difficult words another time. Many ideas-can only 
be justly expressed in abstruse terms, and if we prevent their 
use, we seem to diminish the power of abstruse thinking; for 
words are the instruments with which the mind, even to itself, 
carries on its operations, 

As the reading of history forms an essential part of good ed- 
ucation, it must be commenced as early as the mind is fitted to 
relish it. That the first impression should be just in relation to 
the period of events, and that aclear idea of universal history, 
its grand outline, should be understood previous to entering 
upon its minute divisions, ‘ True Stories’ were written. Chil- 
dren of six, seven, and eight years have read it with avidity and 
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benefit. It comprises a chronological sketch of events from the 
creation of the world to the battle of Waterloo. Until a better 
work of the kind appears, it may, perhaps, be found useful. 

This little work, or some one like it, should be frequently 
perused; in short, until the greater part of the information it 
contains is impressed on the memory. It is a good plan, where 
two or three children nearly of an age, are together under tu- 
ition, to let each go through it in turn, so that, with the trouble 
of a single reading, each couple will twice go through the work. 

‘Evenings at Home’ is an admirable publication, though it 
must be conceded that Miss Edgeworth’s strictures on some of 
the pieces are perfectly just. ‘The moral—(can it be so called) 
—of the tale of ‘Order and Disorder’ is positively mischievous, 
and has been noticed as such by very young readers. 

Children seldom relish these volumes until the age of eight. 
Mrs. Barbauld’s beautiful prose hymns are delightful to youth 
and age. 

‘The Parent’s Assistant’ early pleases children, and excel- 
lently answers to its name, for every rational mother must feel 
assured her views of right education are forwarded, when any 
volume from Miss Edgeworth’s powerful pen is in her children’s 
hands. 

It is hardly possible to give a list of the books that have been 
found amusing and instructive to young people. An attempt at 
such a notice will be found in another part of this volume. But 
it will be right to suggest, in this place, that the juvenile library 
should not contain many books; a few, carefully selected, will 
suffice. Children will hence be compelled to repeated perusal, 
and more knowledge is gained from the repeated perusal of a 
few books, than the desultory single reading of numerous 
volumes. 

The practice of giving the morning to studious pursuits should 
be as early as possible confirmed into habit, and girls, who have 
completed the course of education, should be urged regularly 
to devote afew hours to useful siudies every morning, as soon 
after breakfast as possible; not only thereby to avoid the risk 
of interruption, but to give the powers of the mind, undistracted 
by other claims of duty or of pleasure, to the service ofthe mind. 

It is a question whether making memoranda of what is read is 
beneficial or not. The act of writing it down may indeed assist 
to fix the desired information in the recollection, but does not 
the benefit stop there? How seldom is the paper of memoranda 
looked into? Besides which, when it is written down, it seems 
unnecessary to load the memory with the passage, so that it is 
forgotten without effort to retain it. Now, if knowledge is only 
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desirable as far as it is useful, it should be hoarded where it is 
most accessible. The book of memoranda cannot be always 
carried about with us, but our memories are unalienable. It 
were better, then, not to write memoranda, but to fix a few clear 
recollections in the memory. So much may not be attempted 
to be recollected, but what is remembered will be remembered 
clearly, and the information will be always with us ready for 
use. 

Reading aloud is recommended, as giving the united assist- 
ance of the eye and the earto the memory. But this advantage 
can only accrue to the reader, and therefore young persons 
should never be satisfied with hearing a book read, unless it is 
some slight work, not demanding thought nor deserving recol- 
lection. The mother ought always to be present at the read- 
ings, and as much possible assist in explaining difficult passages, 
and be prompt in commenting judiciously on the sentiments or 
events pourtrayed. In reading history,* a well informed parent 
may thus render incalculable benefits, not only in explaining the 
relation of events to one another, but in leading the young mind 
to reflect on actions, and comment on characters. 

When any improper book has fallen into the hands of young 
people, it is not advisable to hastily demand a surrender of the 
pleasing mischief; such conduct would only serve to endear it, 
and awaken keener longings for the perusal; it were better to 
remove it, without comment, as soon as it can be done quietly, 
andto emgage the youthful attention by some other equally 
amusing, but less pernicious composition; hence it will be speed- 
ily forgotten, the parent will be saved the pain of giving pain, 
and the child be rescued from the risk of disobedience or dis- 
respectful murmurs. 

In explaining two words-which, though spelt nearly alike, or 
pronounced nearly alike have very different meanings, it kas 
been found advisable to explain only one of the terms at a time, 
to avoid a chance of confounding the recollection of the explan- 
ation; thus suppose, counsel, and council, are the words under 
consideration ; explain counsel, fully and precisely, and, when 
it is clearly understood, merely let the pupil know there is an- 
other of similar sound, but different meaning, which shall be 
explained another time; the same plan has been found to answer 
in the explication of terms of a diametrically opposite meaning; 
—-for instance, export and import, zenith and nadir, &c. &e.; 
let one of the two be accurately explained, then observe, that 


**In reading, point out the facts most worthy of attention and remem- 
ance, ’——Stewart. 
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the one not explained has an opposite meaning ; ‘ Export—to 
take out of a country—Pray remember that word—export—to 
carry out of a country ; there is another word which means to 
bring into a country, but I will tell you of it another day.”* 

It has been found highly beneficial to ask a child, after her 
reading lessons, to describe what she has been reading about; the 
expectation of this question induces a closer attention, and thus 
lays the foundation of a habit of attentive reading. A judicious 
mother may also gradually lead her pupils to form rational opin- 
ions on what they read; at first, some small helps may be given 
to the young reasoner, but, by degrees, she will acquire fluen- 
cy in describing events, and an increasing power of reasoning 
upon them ; we may be assured the more we urge children to 
use their intellectual faculties, the stronger will those faculties 
become. 

Indeed the best aim of education is to teach children to think 
for themselves; parents are too apt to save them this exertion, 
and to think forthem ; those children who are early thrown on 
their own mental resources, generally become clever men and 
women. It would be no difficult matter to guide the thoughts 
of children imperceptibly to just conclusions ; thus, in reading 
De Foe’s admirable story of Robinson Crusoe, the young read- 
er might easily be led into a familiar chat respecting the con- 
duct of its hero, and if himself incapable of pointing out the 
merits or failings depicted, a consciousness of them could be in- 
sensibly awakened in his mind; thus the industry, the ingenuity, 
the resignation displayed by Crusoe might be noticed and prais- 
ed. Sanford and Merton is a work generally read with earnest- 
ness, and offers many incidents and traits for reflection ; when 
Tommy and Harry are lost in the wood, on a cold winter’s day, 
it is natural to observe how superior the sensible clown to his 
fine gentleman companion, first, in keeping up his spirits, and 
thereby lessening the mournfulness of their situation, and sec- 
ondly, in having sense to add dry wood to the fire accidentally 
found; it were wellto add a remark on the advantage that 
would have accrued to both, had either little boy known how to 
produce a fire. 

As childhood passes into youth, a graver strain of reasoning 
may be indulged, and though memoranda from books are not 
advised, written remarks of our sentiments upon them are highly 
desirable; thus as soon as a work is perused, let some notice of 


* It ishoped the putting the advice recommended into express terms will 
not be deemed presumptuous; advice cannot be too much explained and sim- 


plified. 
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its contents and of our opinion of them be inserted in a book 
kept for the purpose; the more concise these observations the 
better. 

These remarks, as the testimonials of early study, and the 
expression of youthful reflection, will always be read with pleas- 
ure, and will serve a double purpose, to restore to the mind the 
tone of its first impressions, and to mark how often the opinions 
of adolescence diiler {rom those of maturity. The inference to 
be drawn from the last conviction, would confer a further ben- 
efit; it would show how inferior the reasoning of the boy to that 
of the man; how rashly youth praises or censures what man- 
hood more calmly disapproves, or more soberly applauds;—to 
give a better chance of judicious criticism, a work should be 
read more than once beiore it is revised; and, at the close of 
every volume, its contents should be looked over. 

It is a contested point, whether compelling children to resort 
to dictionaries for the explanations of words is preferable to 
giving them the explanation; an iutelligent friend, smiling at 
the question, asked ‘whether the act of turning over the 
leaves of a dictionary was supposed to imprint the information 
more efficaciously?? What may not the ingenious ridicule? 
Certainly the mere act of turning over the leaves of a diction- 
ary is ‘a hindrance rather than a help;’ but if a child knows he 
has no other way of obtaining an explanation, will he not be 
earnest to save himself future trouble, by faithfully and accurate- 
ly remembering the information thus obtained, lest he be com- 
pelled to a second investigation? Whereas, if the mother be 
always ready to save him this search, by giving him the desired 
explanation, he will take less pains to remember it, ever assured 
of prompt and easily obtained information. 

When an abstruse term is clearly comprehended by the child, 
the mother may frequently use it in addressing him, as the best 
mode of impressing its meaning indelibly. 
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COMMON EDUCATION. 
Book-keeping. 

[The following observations on this important but much neg- 
lected branch of education are taken from ‘ Observations on 
Schools,’ reviewed in No, 21.] 


Nor should the knowledge of book-keeping be considered as 
necessary only to merchants; every one who has occasion to 
state his accounts on paper, of whatever kind they may be, 
ought, in some measure, to be acquainted with its principles. 
The gentleman should be master of it, as it will enable him to 
check the intromissions of those who conduct his affairs, or 
qualify him to manage them himself. To those in the law pro- 
fession, one would suppose that it is absolutely indispensable, 
however much it may be neglected as a part of their education, 
when it is considered that they are often professionally called 
upon to examine the books of the deceased and the unfortunate; 
and should they be found incapable of deciding upon them in 
such a way as to give an opinion of what they contain fit to 
meet the court or the creditors, they are obliged to acknowl- 
edge their incompetency, and to consign them over to the in- 
spection of others, who profess to understand the art; and in 
their knowledge and opinion they are necessitated to confide, 
without being able to ascertain, or conscientiously to affirm, 
whether they are right or wrong. 

Nor should the female sex be denied so necessary a branch 
of instruction, when they can conveniently be taught it, as they 
might often be useful to themselves and others, were they prop- 
erly initiated into its principles ; such asin cases of widowhood, 
when they continue the business of their husbands, which some- 
times happens, and when legally called upon to explain whatever 
they understand of transactions stated in his books. Not only 
in such cases, but were they sufficiently instructed in the art, 
they might act in many situations very usefully on their own ac- 
count, and confidentially, as book-keepers, to others. This we 
know they often do, with great credit to themselves and to those 
who employ them, although not so frequently here as on the 
continent. It is important, also, to consider, that, in cases of 
bankruptcy, dissolution of copartnerships, death, or in any cuse 
where the books of others are to be consigned over to neutral 
persons in order to have the state of the affairs which are re- 
corded in them investigated, the man of probity, who has the 
reputation of being well acquainted with business, and master 
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of book-keeping, will unquestionably be sought for by those in- 
terested to take the charge of them, and to see that they are 
brought into that condition which is most likely to yield the 
fairest and clearest statement. 

Yet, notwithstanding of all that can be advanced, a common 
prejudice exists against learning it as a branch of schooi educa- 
tion; although it is admitted, that, when well understood, (which 
is by no means a common thing,) its utility is of the greatest 
importance in the general commerce of the world. ‘Those, per- 
haps, do not deny its usefulness, but they attach too little im- 
portance to it and say, it is so easily acquired, that there is no 
occasion for wasting either time or money in studying it in 
school, when branches of more importance require their 
time and attention. Many are very often led to say, also, that 
young persons intended for the mercantile life, by attending to 
the routine of a counting-house, may acquire it there, without 
being at the trouble or expense of studying it under a teacher. 
That a knowledge of the particular system acted upon in that 
counting-house may be acquired is not denied, but it can 
scarcely be expected that the principles can always be thor- 
oughly learned there by any young man; besides, how few 
have an opportunity of seeing the method of keeping books 
in such places. And when it is considered how recommend- 
atory a knowledge of the principles is to him who is destined 
for the profession of a clerk, or to act for himself in the ca- 
pacity of a merchant, a lawyer, or indeed in any situation 
where books are required to be regularly kept, it is certainly 
proper that it should be encouraged rather than decried, by 
those whose interest it is to guard against disorders of any 
kind in the trading world. The evils which have arisen to 
the public from this very prevalent opinion are incalculable; 
and should there be any person sceptical about this assertion, 
perhaps the chambers of accountants might convince him of 
the fact, and best show it in its true light, where their shelves 
are groaning under loads of merchant’s books, which no skill 
can unravel, and no labour can bring to a satisfactory balance; 
owing to cross entries, or confused narrations, and which must 
remain for ever as monuments of the bad effects of such notions, 
while a proper knowledge of the art, obtained in school or from 
books, might, in many instances, have prevented them. 

In teaching it to young people, great pains should be taken 
to familiarise them with the varieties of Dr. and Cr., and to fix 
them in their minds. This can only be done in school, by reite- 
rated drilling, and proper examples in the diferent cases, ac- 
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cording to given rules ; then, by arranging a few of these ex- 
amples, in such a manner as to form a very small set of books, 
in order to show the process of entering, posting, and balancing; 
after which, the learner might have a similar set, not arranged, 
as an exercise, to put in order and to balance in the same way 
as the former, and also to show how the profit and loss arises 
upon the business ; then another, if time permitted, larger and 
still more difficult, in a different line of business ; going on in 
this way till he become quite familiar both with the principles 
and the whole method of transferring the various items of each 
account, and also be able to show the diflerence betwixt single and 
double entry, the Italian and modern methods, the mode o! clas- 
sifying the accounts, the contents and uses of the subsidiary 
books, invoices, accounts-current, accounts of sales, &c. &c. 


In no branch of education can t' e interrogative system be ap- . 


plied with more effect than in teaching book-keeping. For ex- 
ampie, suppose a waste-book entry were given to the pupil to 
journalise, and when he has written it with the rule on the top 
upon his slate, and then journalised it, he may be asked, What 
is the rule?—What is the entry?—-What is the narrative ?—How 
many Drs. are there?—How many Crs.?—Why is such a per- 
son or article Dr.?—-Why is such a person or article Cr.? al- 
ways giving the rule by which he is directed along with the an- 
swer. Then, What is on the Dr. side of such an account in 
the ledger ?—What on the Cr. ?—How is such an account clos- 
ed ?—W hat is the trial balance ?——May it agree, and the books be 
wrong ?— Why ?—What is the last account closed ?—What con- 
stitutes the proof of book-keeping? &c. &c. But as every busi- 
ness requires almost a peculiar method of its own, it is not pos- 
sible to recommend any one particular method, nor to compose a 
system that might answer every business, although the princi- 
ples are still the same in all. Hence the different modes of 
keeping books are almost as various as the kinds of business 
which are followed in the world. There are, however, some 
which are better suited for general purposes than others, and 
some are also obviously calculated to lessen the labor of the 
book-keeper, without obscuring the transactions ; but the most 
experienced merchants, and others, who have made book-keep- 
ing a study, are decidedly of opinion, that, to compress many 
transactions into little room, is a dangerous expedient, and that 
it is safer, although attended with more trouble, to err on the 
side of being diffuse, than on the side of being too concise, 
rightly supposing that they are made more plain to others. And 
it is a general maxim with them also, that they ought to be 
written in so clear and regular a manner that a stranger who 
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understands the general principles of the art can be at no loss 
to comprehend tnem at any time when required to examine 
them, and to report upon them. In short, that he is writing 
them for the inspection of persons who are, or may come to be 
interested in what they contain, either on their own account, or 
on account of some others, for whcse behoof they are appoint- 
ed to examine them. 








[Much moral instruction is contained in the following] 






Character of a respectable merchant. 


; A sacred regard to the principles of justice forms the basis of r 
every transaction, and regulates the conduct of the upright man 
of business. He is strict in keeping his engagements,—does 
nothing carelessly or in a hurry,—employs nobody to do what 
he can easily do himself,—keeps every thing in its proper 
place,—leaves nothing undone which ought to be done, and 
which circumstances permit him to do,—keeps his designs and 
business from the view of others,—is prompt and decisive with 
his customers, and does not over-trade for his capital,—prefers 
short credits to long ones, and cash to credit transactions at all 
times, when they can be advantageously made, either in buy- 
ing or selling,—and small profits, in credit cases, with little risk, 
to the chance of greater gains with more hazard. He is clear 
and explicit in all his bargains, —leaves nothing of consequence 
to memory which he can and ought to commit in writing to pa- 
per,—keeps copies of all his important letters which he sends 
away, and has every letter, invoice, &c., belonging to his busi- 
ness, titled, classed, and put up in order,—never allows his desk 
to be confused with many open papers lying upon it,—is al- 
ways at the head of his business; well-knowing, that if he leave 

it, it will leave him,—holds it as a maxim, that he whose credit 

a is suspected is not safe to be trusted,—~is constantly examining 

his books, and sees through all his affairs as far as care and at- 
tention enable him,—balances regularly at stated times, and then 
makes out and transmits all his accounts-current to his custom- 
ers and constituents, both at home and abroad,—avoids, as much 
as possible, all sorts of accommodation in money-matters and 





























law-suits, where there is the least hazard,—is economical in his Re 
expenditure, always living within his income,—keeps a memo- yi 





randum-book with a pencil in his pocket, in which he notes 
every little particular relative to appointments, addresses, and 
petty cash matters,—becomes security for no person, and is ge- 
nerous only when urged by motives of humanity. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 


Moral Education. 





[The following paragraphs from the Parent’s Friend contain 
the sentiments of fF eaeion, Locke, and Ldgeworth, on several 
important points of parental instruction and management. | 


Veracitty. Take care that all you say may have a tendency to 

teach your children to love truth and despise dissimulation. \ ou 
should therefore never make use of any species of deceit, to 
pacify them or persuade them to do what you would wish, ior 
this will teach them a sort of low cunning which may never be 
entirely eradicated. 

Timidity and talse shame are often the source of dissimula- 
tion. ‘The best security against so great an evil is never to put 
your children under the painful necessity of being artful, and 
to accustom them frankly to declare their wishes on all subjects. 
Let them have full liberty to sav they are weary when they are 
so, and do not oblige them to appear to like those persons or 
books that are disagreeable to them. Make them ashamed of 
themselves, if you happen to surprise them in any kind of dis- 
simulation, and deprive them of whatever they endeavor to ob- 
tain by artifice; telling them they should have had it, had they 
asked tor it plainly and frankly. Do not imitate those who 
applaud their children for their cunning, esteeming it a mark 
of sagacity and wit. But instead of being diverted with their 
artiul contrivances, reprove them and take care that their strat- 
agems never succeed, so that they may be disgusted with them, 
by experiencing their bad effects. 

In order to teach children the knowledge and love of justice, 
they should be accustomed, even before they can speak, to part 
with whatever is not their own, and this readily and without 
clamor; the effect of which will be, that when they are a little 
more advanced and can distinguish their own things from ano- 
ther’s, they will not eagerly desire the property of a brother, a 
sister, or a play-fellow. 

As | would only recommend practical lessons for children, and 
as I would rather see them good than learned, I would never 
require them to speak the truth, lest this should teach them pre- 
varication; neither would I extort any promise from them, which 
they might probably be tempted to break. If during my ab- 
sence some mischief had been done, and I were ignorant who 
had done it, I should take care not to accuse my pupil by say- 
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ing ‘ was it you?’ for what should I gain by such a question, 
which mgit probably teach him to deny it’ Nothing can be 
more imprudent than these questions, particularly it the child 
be guilty; for if he thinks you know he did it, he will perceive 
the snare you have laid tor him, which cannot fail to set him 
against you. Ili he believes you do not know it, he will say to 
himself ‘why should I discover my tault ? and thus the first 
temptation to teil a lie would arise from your imprudent ques- 
tion. 

Unless a child perceives you are disposed to contradict or re- 
strain him, he will not mistrust you ; and will never tell you a 
lie. As he will not be afraid of appearing what he really is, 
you may study his character at your leisur:, and may so con- 
trive every thing around him, as to give hini what lessons you 
please, without his suspecting that he is recziving any instruc- 
tion. 

Do not inflict punishments on children as punishments, but 
let them aiways appear to be the natura) consequences of their 
faults. Thus do not declaim against tying, do not punish him 
expressly for having told a lie, but let him perceive all the bad 
consequences of falsehood, such as not being believed even 
when he speaks the truth, being falsely accused of what he has 
not done, though he deny it, &c. 

Teach children that it is not only necessary to be strict and 
accurate observers of their word with others, but that it is al- 
most equaliy shameful to fail in engagements they have made 
with themselves. Weakness causes a thousand times more in- 
conveniences than obstinacy. We may esteem the obstinate 
man, but it is impossible not to despise the weak. If you do 
not give your pupil strength of mind to conquer himself, every 
thing else you teach him will be useless; and the first six 
months he is absent trom you will perhaps obliterate for ever all 
the advantages you expect to reap from eighteen years labor 
and attention. But you will ask, Can this empire over ourselves 
be acquired ? Certainly it can, and more easily than any other 
virtue ; for it requires nothing more than habit. 

As I have a great opinion of the power of early impressions, 
{ cannot agree with Rousseau in the notion, that it is right to 
keep children in ignorance on the subject of truth and false- 
hood. I should on the contrary be very particular in explaining 
to them the nature of this moral difference. I should endeavor 
to make them feel forcibly the obligation of observing the strict 
rules of veracity by such refiections, as were best adapted to 
convince them of the value of this virtue and the degradation ot 
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character which must attend every departure from it. As the 
innocence of young minds can ouly be preserved by putting 
every temptation out of their way, | should be caretul not to 
act the satanical part, and to be at once the seducer and the 
punisher. Instead of awakening the strong teelings of terror in 
my pupil’s mind, and acting the part of an inquisitor with an 
implement of discipline in my hand to punish my little culprit 
for confessions I had crueliy extorted from him, I should care- 
fully avoid putting questions on any past action which it was 
known that | regarded as censurable: for whenever faults were 
committed which deserved to be reprehended or punished, | 
should take care to be informed of them by those who had no 
interest to conceal the truth. Nor should I[ vainly expect that 
fortitude from an infant, which is seldom to be tound in adults. 

By a conduct thus cautious, habits of falsehood would be 
avoided, and the mind preserved from that illiberality of senti- 
ment, which must ever attend the subjection to a tyranny so 
cruel and unjust as the necessity of becoming one’s own 
accuser. 

We should not precipitately suspect children of falsehood ; 
it is some time before they perfectly understand what we mean 
by truth. Small deviations should not be marked with too much 
rigor ; but whenever a child relates exactly any thing which he 
has seen, heard, or felt, we should listen with pleasure and at- 
tention, and we should not show the least doubt of his veracity. 
Rousseau is perfectly right on advising that children should nev- 
er be questioned on any circumstances in which it can be to 
their interest to deceive. We should at least treat children 
with the same degree of wise lenity, which the English law ex- 
tends to all who have arrived at years of discretion. No crim- 
inal is bound to accuse himself. If any mischief has been com- 
mitted, we should never, when we are uncertain by whom it has 
been done, either directly accuse, or betray injurious suspicions. 
If mischief is done we cannot repair it ; but because a glass is 
broken, we need not spoil a child’s disposition. If a child vol- 
untarily confesses that he has had some accident, may no love 
of goods or chattels come in competition with the love of truth! 
An angry word may intimidate the child, who has summoned all 
his little courage to make this confession. There is no great 
danger of teaching children to do mischief by this indulgence to 
their accidental misfortunes. When they break or waste any 
thing from pure carelessness, let them, when they even speak 
the truth about it, suffer the natural consequences of their care- 
lessness ; but let them distinctly feel the difference between 
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the slight inconvenience to which they expose themselves by 
speaking the truth and the great disgrace to which falsehood 
would subject them. 

If you wish to question children about their thoughts or feel- 
ings, you must do it without the appearance of anxiety or sus- 
picion. If they see you very anxious for their answers, they 
hesitate and look eagerly in your face to discover by your 
countenance what sort of answer you expect. All who are gov- 
erned by any species of fear, are disposed to equivocation. 

We would particularly recommend it to preceptors not to 
force the detestable characters which are sometimes held up to 
admiration in ancient and modern history upon the common 
sense, or, if they please, the moral feelings of their pupils. 
The bad actions of great characters should not be palliated by 
eloquence and fraud, and villany should never be explained 
away by the hero’s or warrior’s code, which confounds all ideas 
of right or wrong. Tutors should never undertake to vindicate 
the cause of falsehood and treachery. 

If a child has acquired a habit of falsehood, we should avoid 
entering into any explanations with him, but we should abso- 
lutely disregard what he says. A total change of occupations, 
new objects, especially such as excite and employ the senses, 
will be found highly advantageous. We do not recommend 
bodily correction or lasting penilences meant to excite shame, 
because these depress and enfeeble the mind, and a propensity 
to falsehood ultimately arises from weakness and timidity. 
Strengthen the body and mind by all possible means. A_ boy 
who tells a falsehood to avoid some trifling pain or to procure 
some trifling gratification would perhaps dare to speak the truth, 
if he were certain that he could bear the pain, or do without 
the gratifieation. Without talking of truth and falsehood, we 
should begin by exercising them in the art of bearing and for- 
bearing. 

Fortitude. —True fortitude I take to be the quiet possession 
of a man’s self and an undisturbed doing his duty, whatever evil 
besets or danger lies in his way ; I do not mean unmoved, with- 
out any fear at all. When danger shows itself, apprehension 
cannot without stupidity be wanting, but this apprehension 
should not disturb the calm: use of our reason, nor hinder the 
execution of what that dictates. The first step to get this no- 
ble and manly steadiness is, Ist. Carefully to keep children 
from frights of all kinds when they are young. 2d. By gentle 
degrees to accustom children to those things that they are too 
much afraid of. But here great caution is to be used, that you 
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do not make too much haste, ner attempt this cure too early, 
for fear lest you increase the mischief instead of remedying it. 
3d. To make them bear bodily pain with fortitude and without 
bemoaning themselves and crying ; so that they should learn 
that bodily pain is not the greatest evil that can betall them. 

Sensibility.—It may be necessary to remind those concerned 
in female education, that peculiar caution is necessary to man- 
age female sensibility; to make what is called the heart a 
source of permanent pleasure, we must cultivate the reasoning 
powers at the same time that we repress the enthusiasm of fine 
feelings. Women, from their situations and duties in society, are 
called upon rather for the daily exercise of quiet domestic virtues, 
than for those splendid acts of generosity, or those exaggerated ex- 
pressions of tenderness, which are the characteristics of heroines 
in romances. Women who have been much addicted to common 
novel-reading, require continual great emotions to keep them in 
tolerable good humor with themseives: they must have tears in 
their eyes or they are apprehensive that their hearts are grow- 
ing hard. Women who cultivate their reasoning powers, and 
who acquire tastes for science and literature, find sufficient va- 
riety in life, and do not require the stimulus of dissipation or of 
romance. Their sympathy and sensibility are engrossed by 
proper objects and connected with habits of useful exertion : 
they usually feel the affection which others profess, and actual- 
ly enjoy the happiness which others describe. 

Would you encourage benevolence, generosity, or prudence, 
let each have its appropriate reward of affection, esteem, and 
confidence ; but do not by ill judged bounties attempt to force 
these virtues into premature display. The rewards which are 
given to benevolence and generosity in children frequently en- 
courage selfishness, and sometimes teach them cunning. If we 
once make them amends for any sacrifice they have made, we 
lead them to expect the same remuneration upon a future occa- 
sion ; and then in fact they act with a direct view to their own 
interest, and govern themselves by the calculations of prudence, 
instead “of following the dictates of benevolence. 

Irritability in common language mercly denotes an excessive 
or ill governed degree of sensibility. The point of excess must 
be marked, sympathy must be regulated by education, and con- 
sequently the methods of directing sensibility to useful and am- 
iable purposes must be anxiously studied, by all who wish either 
for the happiness or the virtue of their pupils. Imitation is the 
involuntary effect of sympathy in children ; hence those who 
have the most sympathy are the most liable to be improved o: 
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injured by early example. Examples of the malevolent passions 
should therefore be most carefully excluded from the sight of 
those who have yet no choice in their sympathy. Expressions 
of kindness and affection in the countenance, the voice, the ac- 
tions, of all who approach infants, are most likely to excite be- 
nevolent sympathies in the mind. But instead ‘of lavishing our 
smiles and our attention upon young children for a short period, 
just at that age when they are amusing playthings, should we not 
do more wisely if we reserved some portion of our kindness for 
a few years longer? Instead of accustoming our pupils early to 
such a degree of our attention as cannot be supported long on 
our parts, we should follow our usual employments without al- 
lowing children to stop or interrupt us, and gradually show them 
more sympathy and attention, as they grow older and more 
worthy of our esteem. 

With respect to the sympathy which children feel for each 
other, it must be carefully managed or it will counteract instead 
of assisting us in education. Among children of different ages, 
strength, and talents, there must always be tyranny, injustice, 
and that worst species of inequality, which arises from superior 
force on the one side and abject timidity on the other. Perhaps 
it is more easy to prevent occasions of dispute than to remedy 
the bad consequences which petty altercations produce. We 
should therefore avoid placing children in painful competition 
with one another. We love those from whom we receive pleas- 
ure. To make children fond of each other, we must make 
them the cause of pleasure to each other; we must place them 
in situations where no passion or appetite crosses their natural 
sympathy. 

Children who have the most lively sympathy are, unless they 
be judiciously educated, the most in danger of feeling early the 
malevolent passions of jealousy and envy, which are often ex- 
cited by the careless and partial distribution of affection and ap} 
plause. Exact justice will best prevent jealousy; each indivic- 
ual submits to justice; because each in turn feels the benefit of 
its protection. 
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FRENCH SOCIETY FOR INSTRUCTION.* 


[One of the most prominent objects of this Journal, it will 
be recollected, was to furnish intelligence of the progress of 
improvement in education, in other countries as well as in our 
own. Our efforts to accomplish this part of our design, have 
hitherto met with but very partial success. Repeated failures 
in the transmission of letters and books have occasioned hin- 
drance and delay. Since the commencement of the Journal, 
every opportunity has been embraced for obtaining intelligence 
and books from England, France, and Germany. We have 
been in daily expectation of being enabled to Jay before our 
readers the monthly and other accounts of the progress of the 
British and Foreign School Society. But thus far we have been 
disappointed in that quarter. Throughthe kindness of an active 
and efficient friend of improvement,} who has exerted himself to 
procure for us the numbers of the French Journal of Education, 
up to November last, we at length have it in our power to com- 
mence a series of translations, which we intend continuing in ev- 
ery successive number of our work, till we shall have presented to 
ou: readers a full idea of the invaluable contents of that publication. 
Since commencing the translation of the following article, we have 
received information that the numbers of the ‘ Allgemeine Schul- 
zeitung,’ are on their way, and may be expected to arrive shortly. 
A similar intimation respecting the work of the British society 
has also been received. It will soon, therefore, we hope, be in 
our power to transfer tothe pages of our Journal, the substance 
of what is useful in the best publications of Europe. 

The work from which the two following articles are taken is 
in the form of a monthly periodical. It is entitled ‘ Journal 
d’Education publié par la Société formeé a Paris pour l’ameliora- 
tion de l’Enseignement Elémentaire. a Paris chez Louis Colas.’ 
We commence with Vol. I. No I. October, 1815. } 


Historical and Summary Notice of the origin and formation of the Sociely for 
Elementary Instruction. 


Wuew the treaty of Paris had re-established, during the last 
year, the communications which had been so long interrupted 
between France and Great Britain, several philanthropic French- 
men, on visiting England, had an opportunity of remarking the 
advantageous results which that country already reaped from 


* A brief account of this society was given in the first article of Intelligence 
in Voll. No, I. 


+S. V. 3. Wilder, Esq. 
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the schools newly established upon the happy principle which 
appoints children to teach each other; and upon rules of disci- 
pline eminently calculated to form all virtuous habits: they 
witnessed the zeal with which the Society formed in London, 
for the British schools, seconds the multiplication of these lau- 
dable establishments. They received a cordial welcome from 
this society, and obtained by its assistance the most valuable 
information; the details of which they communicated, on their 
return, to the public or to their friends. Some members of the 
same English Society also came to Paris, brought these benefi- 
cent principles, and offered the generous concurrence of their 
efforts. Among the former we should mention the Count Alex- 
andre de Laborde, the Abbes Gaultier, Say, Jomard, etc.; among 
the latter, Mr. Schaw, Sir Hervey Bernett, etc. The Count de 
Laborde, published his Plan of Education for poor children 
upon the two methods of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. M. de 
Lasteyrie almost at the same moment issued his New System 
of Education for primary schools adopted in the four quarters 
ofthe world. M. de Liancourt printed a translation of Mr. 
Lancaster’s own work. And lastly, Professor Martin, appointed 
to superintend the first schools formed at Paris on the plan of 
Mr. Lancaster, soon after brought to Paris all the documents 
which can be gathered from the most enlightened practice as 
well as the purest zeal. 

From that moment, many friends of improvement met at Paris, 
and conceived the idea of uniting their efforts to collect and dif- 
fuse the knowledge calculated to procure for the lowest class 
of the people the kind of intellectual and moral education best 
adapted to its wants. 

This idea was communicated to the Society for the encour- 
agement of national industry at the meeting held on the eleventh 
of March, 1815; and this Society, which for fifteen vears has 
neglected no view useful for the developement of agricutural 
and manufacturing interests, judging that the improvement of 
the common schools, in town and country, might exercise the 
most salutary influence upon these interests, appointed a com- 
mittee of three members to make a report upon this subject. 
Upon this report, which is inserted in the Bulletin* of the Society 
of Encouragement, (for the month of March, Vol. XIV.) it de- 
cided to subscribe immediately the sum of 500 francs for the 
new association which was to be formed, and to place at the 

* An idea of the objects and character of this work, may be obtained from 


the valuable journal of Professor Silliman, which contains occasional trans- 
lations fromit. Ed. 
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disposal of this association various means of execution which 
now belong to it. The subscription was opened; in a short 
time there were a hundred and fifty subscribers. At the end of 
this account will be found the regulations which were made, 
and the conditions which were prescribed for the admission of 
members to the Society.* It has been thought that a simple and 
faithful report of the labors of this Society would be the most 
suitable invitation which could be addressed to the generous 
minded who are disposed to follow this example. 

In effect, it invites all those to unite with it who understand 
that the noblest bene“t which can be conferred on men, consists 
in forming them to good morals, from the tenderest age; all 
those, who having meditated upon the causes of our misfortunes, 
upon the moral state of society in our age, see how necessary 
it is to renew, in the lower classes, the principles of a virtuous 
education; all those in short, who feel the sublimity of that di- 
vine saying, sinite parvulos venire ad me, ‘ suffer little children 
to come unto me;’ a permission still more valuable when applied 
to the children of parents in obscure and laborious conditions, 
The Society is directed by no exclusive ideas; it aspires to no 
administrative action; it will receive all the light which shall be 
offered; it offers all the information of which it shall be possess- 
ed; it seeks only to do good; and it will be grateful to those 
who will furnish or facilitate its means of doing so. 


Report made to the Society for Instruction by the Baron de Gerando, upon the 
Scheme of Regulation, in thefname of the Committee 
appointed to examine that plan. 

For a long time the friends of improvement have lamented to 
see the education of the most numerous class of society aban- 
doned to a neglect which has formed a growing contrast to the 
generous progress of civilisation. They bave anxiously in- 
quired why the most precious benefits which the liberal hand of 
Providence has diffused over the earth, why the noblest attri- 
butes of human nature, were thus left without culture, among 
millions of intelligent and sentient beings, who, from being de- 
prived of the favors of fortune, have only more need of the con- 
solations of virtue, and the resources furnished by an education 
adapted to their wants. They have been pained by the consid- 
eration that the principal cause of the vices which too often cor- 
rupt or brutalise a portion of our fellow beings, proceeds from 


* See appendix to Dr. Griscom’s manual on Monitorial Instruction, and Nos. 
1, and 2, Voll. of this Journal. Ed. 
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the state of abandonment in which their childhood is left. 
They have conceived the very reasonable hope of obtaining, by 

a more careful and expansive education, trom that portion of 

society which unfortunately cavnot procure them for itself, 

both a more fruitful developement of industry of all kinds, and 

what is much more important still, a perceptible improvement of 

manners. 

And of all the ways in which beneficence, that first propensity 
of virtuous souls, is exercised, is there in effect one more real, 
more elevated, more extensive, than that which directs itself 
thus to the first source of all the blessings which the creature is 
called to enjoy? Others relieve misfortune, this tends to pre- 
vent it; others provide for physical necessities, this procures the 
developement of the moral and intellectual faculties; others 
relieve the sufferings of a moment, this secures beforehand pro- 
vision for the whole of life; others distribute individual chari- 
ties, this embraces in its results a whole generation. What 
spectacle is there more touching to him whose heart has felt the 
dignity of our nature, whose reason has conceived of the noble 
destiny marked out for man by his author,—what spectacle is 
there more touching, I say, than childhood thus assembled 
under teachers penetrated by a sense of their duties, and ca- 
pable of fulfilling them,—torn from idleness, disorder, rude 
and brutal habits, receiving the precepts ofa correct life, 
exercising their minds by laborious application, and then car- 
rying back to their families, whether in the cottage or in the 
manufactory, useful assistance, soothing hopes, and even an 
example whose salutary influence parents in their turn must 
feel. 

Towards the end of the last century, these sentiments and 
these views excited in Europe an emulation almost universal: 
and would to God that the nations had had only such rivalry! 
Men of distinguished knowledge, animated at the same time, by 
that pure and generous zeal which is so truly allied to profound 
knowledge, were emulous to make known and to put in practice 
the proper methods to carry into the town and country schools 
the degree of instruction adapted to the children who resort to 
them, accommodating themselves to the particular circumstan- 
ces which, on account of the necessity for economy, the em- 
ployment of time, and the destination of these children, require 
great simplicity of means and moderate expectations in the re- 
sults. In some countries, government has seconded with inter- 
est, several times with warmth, these laudable efforts. Else- 
where are seen either associations voluntarily taking charge of 
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this interesting and honorable mission; or even private individ- 
uals of great wealth realising around them the good which was 
proposed, consecrating to it at the same time their fortune and 
their attentions. The historian, the friend of humanity, will at 
some future day draw the picture of the Institute of Hamburg, 
and the noble life of the prebendary of Rochon, in Germany, 
and the efforts of Pestalozzi and of Fellenberg in Switzerland. 

If it were necessary—I do not say to justify—but to offer 
a new apology for this generous attempt, so worthily recom- 
mended by its own motives, the experience of the country which 
had been the theatre of it, would already be sufficient for the 
most brilliant apology. There, crimes of all kinds have been 
seen rapidly diminishing, labor has been seen to increase, and 
become more productive, easy circumstances to be more gen- 
erally diffused, and men becoming more happy by becoming 
better. Who among us has not been able by his individual ob- 
servation upon each point to acknowledge the truth of this? 
Who has not been struck and affected by such pictures? 

If France,—which perhaps gave by its writers the first im- 
pulse,—which by the rank it takes among enlightened nations, 
as well as by its central situation, seemed called upon to give 
the example; if France has not participated as promptly in the 
general movement, it is because it has been during this interval 
by turns either occupied with intestine revolutions, or absorbed 
by the efforts of an existence altogether military, or distracted 
by the brilliancy of success, or dejected by its misfortunes; it is 
also because, owing to the changeable nature of our institutions, 
successive governments have not been able to give sufficient 
attention to an improvement which requires long continued ef- 
forts, and because there existed no central point to give to pub- 
lic opinion the impulse necessary to direct it suitably to a sub- 


ject which can only meet with success by the concurrence of 


general opinion. 

This work, indeed, in order to produce the effects we 
have reason to expect from it, requires extensive observation, 
profound meditation, and well conducted experiments. Notlhi- 
ing is so easy as to make projects, nothing is more difficult than 
to carry them successfully into execution, The most important 
improvements are often rendered discreditable by the impru- 
dent manner in which they are attempted. Under this view 
of the subject, if we undertake later, we shall at least have the 
advantage of being enlightened by more complete information, 
and an experience more’ fully verified. 
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Such, gentlemen, are the thoughts which have brought us to- 
gether, and it was enough that they were expressed so that a 

spontaneous movement conducted hither immediately, a nume- 

rous concourse of the friends of improvement. Far from us, 

indeed, be the absurd idea of wishing to convert the children of 

the mechanic and the laborer into so many philosophers and 

learned or literary men, or of wishing to give them a kind and 

degree of knowledge which, by rendering their present condi- 

tion insupportable to them, would only inspire them with a de- 
sire to free themselves from it. We desire to offer them pre- 

cisely the kind and degree of instruction suited to that very 
condition in order to enable them to fill it, better to inspire 
those habits of labor and regularity, that attachment to all their 
duties, which are the first guarantees of social order. But far 
from us also be the idea, not less absurd and pernicious, of pre- 
tending to fix by absolute limits the moral and intellectual per- 
fection of the human race, and of maintaining systematically 
the degradation of the greatest number under pretext of the in- 
terest of all; as if the interest of all were not that each one, 
while remaining in his place, should fill it in the most useful 
manner possible. 

Actuated by this spirit, we have first endeavored to make 
choice of a name which may afford the most exact, and at the 
same time the most simple, definition of the end proposed by 
the Society; and such is that which we have the honor of sub- 
mitting to you. We wish to announce no pretension, but only 
a desire to do good. This good which we seek to do, may ap- 
pear obscure and vulgar to the frivolous minds which measure 
the importance of things by their outward splendor ; but this 
very character of apparent obscurity is becoming to a real and 
pure zeal; those who measure the importance of things by their 
real utility, will feel honored to descend to the lower ranks of 
society, in order to carry to two millions of children, destined 
one day to be men, the germs of life, the principles of improve- 
ment and happwess. 

The first he of the regulations explains the details of the la- 
bor which willace incumbent on the Society, in order to accoms 
plish its object.ip»Here we should have avoided declaring exclu- 
sively for any method, or engaging beforehand to follow any sys- 
tem. Onthe contrary, we ought, in the first place, to make an en- 
lightened choice, perhaps even ought to combine and amalgamate 
different systems. The collecting of necessary information, and 
which, we must say, is not yet by any means complete, and the at- 
tentive observation and trial of comparative experiments, will be 
then our first and principal occupation. Thus we are indebted 
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to Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster for having shown us how we can 
make use of children for mutual instruction, for having introduc- 
ed good rules of discipline and happy means of economy; thus 
the German philanthropists have adapted to children and _pro- 
portioned to the wants of the inferior classes, the essential 
knowledge of all useful things ; thus Pestalozzi by his intuitive 
method, has formed excellent exercises to develope the active 
faculties of children, by teaching them their mother tongue, 
and the elementary principles of arithmetic and geography; 
Fellenberg has made pastors and farmers ; Holland and Ham- 
burg have organised schools of industry upon the wisest and 
best ordered plans ; we are possessed of valuable methods, 
some of which, carried into operation upon a few points only, 
are unknown elsewhere, and others exist yet only in theory, 
though they deserve to be put in practice. We shall not fix in 
any precise manner what things must be taught ; observation 
will teach us what may be taught with benefit ; we shall seek 
only to procure the most simple and effectual instruction of 
those things which are most useful. Among these, we shall 
doubtless place first the elements of religion and morality, which 
when rightly understood, are essentially inseparable ; but we 
shall consider it a duty to leave to the clergy the prerogative 
which is theirs of giving to this kind of instruction the further 
developement which it ought to receive; for the rest, we dare 
to hope, in our efforts, the concurrence and support of the min- 
isters of that religion which has surrounded with especial pro- 
tection childhood, misfortune, and poverty; which has revealed 
all the dignity of our nature ; which has appointed for all men 
a common moral destiny ;—and already indeed do we congratu- 
late ourselves upon finding among our subscribers the names of 
several prelates venerable for their virtues and distinguished 
by their wisdom, 

In the experiment which we have undertaken, we shall pro- 
ceed slowly, prudently, gradually, in order to give to the public 
only well tried results; we shall endeavor then ft je surround- 
ed with all necessary information; we shall form yp ‘oportion as 
our resources permit it, a library of the best we,oy4 published in 
all languages upon primary instruction ; we sl,e .\ promote the 
translation of the best foreign works, and th« jem mposition of 
new works when they shall be deemed necess tg The publi- 
cation of a periodical work upon this subject wil; ,9 7e the double 
advantage of diffusing an acquaintance with methods in 
which pecuniary aid shall be given, and of cal upon others 
for the examination of well informed men. 
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In general, it seems to us that the aim of the Society should 
be less to act itself, than to enable those to act who have the 
will and the capacity to execute in their respective spheres of 
influence. These encouragements may be infinitely varied in 
their nature; circumstances point them out; but the most effi- 
cacious of all isto furnish information to those who desire it, and 
who have no means of procuring it. The Society in this way 
will be a treasure always open to the founders of schools and 
to instracters, a treasure from which they will be able to draw 
freely and with entire confidence. It is often rendering a great 
service to spare a fruitless trial, or to turn aside a chimerical 

roject. 

The second and third heads relate to the constitution of the 
Society, and its various relations. 

Every member has a right to take part in the active labors 
and to cooperate in them. But they cannot be laid upon all 
as an obligation, because all have not liberty and leisure at com- 
mand. And hence arises the necessity of furming a council of 
administration which shail assemble regularly and to whom the 
ordinary labors will be especially confided. Every subscriber 
has the power to act—but the members of the council are bound 
to act. These members are reelected every year, in order not 
to prolong too much a fatiguing duty which requires much atten- 
tion and which may become burdensome, and also that the mem- 
bers who are willing and able may in turn participate in these 
cares. The labor is divided, at first, among several commit- 
tees, to render it more methodical ; that deliberation may pre- 
cede any proposals; and that preparation for discussicn may be 
more thoroughly made in a more limited assemblage. Beside 
the principal committee which has the inspecting of the re- 
ceipts as well as of the expenses of the Society, there are four 
committees corresponding to the four branches of labor. The 
first is entrusted with the study and examination of methods ; 
the second with the choic@jand direction of the masters; the 
third will be occupied with attending to the economical system 
of schools,—a system which is of double importance whether as 
tending to remove the obstacles which oppose the establishment 
of schools, or prevent families from sending their children, or as 
influencing the discipline and health-of the children; the fourth 
forms and takes all charge of the library, and directs the publica- 
tion of the periodical journal. The ‘ Bureau’ forms a kind of 
sixth committee to take charge of the correspondence; and we 
propose to attach to it a certain number of secretaries, because 

VoL. I. 85 
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this correspondence may become very extensive, and we must 
avoid rendering too burdensome functions necessarily gratuitous, 

The relations of the Society are two fold; partly in the in- 
terior of France, and partly among foreign nations. 

At home, they will be at first established by correspondents 
chosen in the respective provinces, who will make known to us 
local improvements, often unknown out of the community where 
they are introduced though worthy of being known, of which we 
have more than one example. These correspondents, in their 
turn, shall compile and propagate the fruits of our labors; per- 
haps we shall gradually see citizens animated with the same 
zeal, uniting with them; perhaps there will also be formed, in 
different parts of France, associations analogous to ours: we 
shall feel naturally united with them by the ties of an honourable 
and happy fraternity; we shall reciprocally cultivate those rela- 
tions which we hope to see spring up and multiply; but in offer- 
ing to serve the provincial societies for a common centre, we 
shall also announce that this fraternity, this concurrence in im- 
provement shall alone regulate our communications with them, 
and that in advancing to meet them we pretend to no kind of 
preeminence. 

The Society established at London for popular schools, has 
given a noble example of what zeal for the good of humanity 
can produce, by diffusing the new Lancastrian methods in Eu- 
rope, America, Africa, and Asia. Its missionaries have sown 
the seeds of this useful institution in all the regions of the earth: 
several of them have appeared among us and commanded our 
esteem and gratitude. At first, we shali have more to receive 
than to give in this philanthropic intercourse; but we shall feel 
honored to receive: at some future day perhaps we shall also be 
able to benefit other countries thus, and then we shall rejoice to 
unite in such noble efforts. Our foreign members will be the 
medium of these reciprocal communications. 

Another point has also arrested our attention in the articles 
of regulation proposed to you by the committee, relating to the 
foreign members. They have thought it would be agreeable to 
you to be able to offer a public testimony of your sentiments to 
the distinguished men who, in different countries, have essential- 
ly contributed to the improvement of primary instruction; and 
that the expression of their names, placed here and surrounded 
by your suffrages should be a kind of historical memorial to re- 
call the train of efforts made for this laudable purpose. Let 
it decorate our Society, to preserve in its bosom a lively and 
constant emulation. It is with this view that your committee 
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proposes to you to let the choice of these members be preced- 
ed by a careful examination and a detailed report of their la- 
bors, and aisu by a deliberation of the council. 

The object of the fourth and last head is the regulation of the 
general meetings of the Society; it is conceived in a man- 
ner to make the council of administration responsible for 
placing it in the power of the members to review all the ac- 
counts, to know all the operations and also to enlighten them by 
their observation and their counsel. Such, gentlemen, are the 
principal arrangements of the scheme of regulation which is 
submitted to you ; the others regard only some details which 
justify themselves, and which we have besides examined in such a 
manner as to be sure that they are in harmony with the whole, 

Gentiemen, we have heard several persons wonder that we 
should undertake the object that assembles us here, at a time of 
such hazardous circumstances. ‘ut why should we put off a 
laudable undertaking? Why should our zeal be arrested, cooled, 
intimidated? In the midst of dangers whatever they may be, if 
egotism takes a stand, elevated minds feel the enthusiasm for 
all that is noble and generous so much the more strongly; in the 
midst of dangers, every thing invites us to unite, and what union 
can be more safe and happy than that formed by the love of im- 
provement? ‘This love of improvement is allied to, is identified 
with patriotism : it nourishes it and is animated by it. The ties 
which should bind together the hearts of all Frenchmen, cannot 
now be multiplied too far or connected too closely. When a dark 
cloud encircles the horizon, and threatens to carry far and wide 
the storm and the tempest, nature does not cease to make all 
the principles of life circulate throughout the vast empire of or- 
ganised being. It was in the midst of a most furious war that 
the benefits of vaccination were diffused over the earth, as if 
Providence wished thus to console man for the ravages made 
by the warring of human passions. In concurring thus to pre- 
pare new means for forming good Frenchmen, submissive citi- 
zens, devoted to their country and their prince, we shall prove 
that we have confidence in the future, and that we are far from 
despairing of the destinies of our country. The ancients conse- 
crated by sacrifices and religious ceremonies these great epochs 
of public danger. There is, gentlemen, something of as august 
a character in the inauguration, however modest it may be, of 
an institution entirely devoted to beneficence; and it is a good 
omen, that we have been able, at such a moment, to conceive 
and realise an undertaking which is entirely devoted to the 
interests of virtue. 
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EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
Intellectual Instruction. 


Wuar branchesof education should be taught to young ladics, 
is a question which would meet with a different answer, perhaps, 
from every teacher of whom it might be asked.  [t would not 
be reasonable, therefore, to expect that on this subject there 
should be a greater unanimity among parents; and accordingly 
it is not at all uncommon to observe people educating their 
daughters to a certain point, because to stop short of it would 
be uniasinonable, or on the other hand narrowing the instruction 
ot their children by a parsimonious fear of expense. 

The prevailing passion, too, for indiscriminate study operates 
with an effect peculiarly injurious in the case of the female sex. 
The scheme of education, in many schools, would scem to 
indicate that the greatest number and the widest variety of 
branches, were the chief recommendations of a seminary; and 
no wonder if, in-this way, the female mind becomes superficial 
in its attainments. But an overstraining ambition is not in any 
respect a better standard than arbitrary custom or a mean econ- 
omy: all are alike unsuitable, because none is founded on a 
considerate aud generous regard to the true value of the fe- 
male mind, or to what renders woman useful or interesting in 
the actual circumstances of life. 

This, however, is the true test by which to estimate the 
worth of education ; and while the degradation of the female 
character must ever be the result of repressing the mind of 
woman by illiberal restrictions, it is equally true that ignorance 
and affectation are necessarily cherished by a system of instruc- 
tion which ranges over the surface of every thing, but investi- 
gates nothing. Nor is it possible to adopt any course which 
shall issue in high results of mental and moral improvement, 
without an attentive consideration of the circumstances of fe- 
male liie, and of what it is which constitutes true excellence in 
woman. If the education of females were to be managed as 
that of the other sex, so as to secure a given amount of know- 
ledge or of qualification within certain limits and a fixed time, 
the matter would be easily determined. Nothing more would 
be required than to impart that quantity of instruction, which 
was demanded by the particular profession or business for which 
the individual was preparing. But it is not by any means easy 
to point out the amount of education which shall qualify a fe- 
male jor the duties of her condition and office in life. Individual 
capacity and character must also have their right to enter into 
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a decision on this, as well as other points regarding the tenden- 
cies and the requisite discipline of the mind. Neither is it im- 
portant that periect uniformity of procedure should be attempted 
on any very comprehensive theory. or whatever be the pecu- 
liar disposition of an individuai or her situation in life—whether 
her hours are to be chiefly filled up with the duties of a daugh- 
ter, with those of a sister, of a wile, or of a mother—what is 
most essential to her, and to those tg whom she sustains those 
rejalions, is that she possess such qualities as render her intel- 
ligent, amiable, and useiul. 

To constitute woman an enlightened and agreeable compan- 
ion to man, it is necessary that she possess such an acquaint- 
ance with the objects of his attention as shall enable her to 
take an intelligent interest in them. So much is indispensable 
to both sexes, for a rational enjoyment of life: so much, indeed, 
is due to tue more dependent sex, on a calculation based merely 
on the happiness of man. But mental improvement is the inalien- 
able right of every being endowed with mind; and personal pri- 
vilege and feeling have as strong claims in the one sex as the 
other. Justice, perhaps, still demands of the male sex more lib- 
eral concessious to the female. There is yet something, no 
candid mind will deny, of a lingering jealousy which compels 
young women to a timid caution about venturing beyond cer- 
tain limits in the pursuit of intellectual attainments. This nar- 
row-minded fear every ingenuous female should discard as a 
mere effect of caprice; and the other sex should be made to 
feel that if a distance must, at all events, be kept up, it is to be 
maintained only by more vigorous efforts on the part of those 
who have assumed the precedence. 

The only question which should ever be put in regard to 
the education of females, is, what selection from the multitude 
of modern sciences will contribute most to the general improve- 
ment of the mind, and its adaptation for female life. That this 
question receives too little attention from parents and teachers, 
will be evident to any one who will be at the trouble of observ- 
ing how little there is in common to the abstract and formal les- 
sons learned at school, and the practical but varied and natural 
course of thought, which usually fills up a day in adult life. In- 
stead of being aided in the acquisition of whatever is useful in 
grammar, geography, or history, for example, a girl at school is 
usually expected to learn her way entirely through a book on 
these subjects. The parent and perhaps the pupil take it for 
granted that this is getting a knowledge of these sciences, that 
this is undergoing a course of instruction. But with a complete 
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knowledge of a systematic treatise on every science on which 
one has been written, there may be very little, that is truly ben- 
eficial, acquired. ‘The pupil may never have been taught how 
to extract from learning what is useful in life; and much inval- 
uable knowledge may have been passed over, because it does 
not fall under any head on which a school-book has been 
written. 

But of all the defects of intellectual instruction, as commonly 
imparted, none is greater than the omission by which children 
are usually permitted to pass from lesson to lesson, without be- 
ing aided in reflection on what is read or learned, or in the still 
more difficult business of endeavoring to apply to the mind and 
character of every individual, all the personal instruction fur- 
nished by every lesson. It is the habit of making an immedi- 
ate and actual use of what is learned, rather than the amount 
that is deposited in the mind, which constitutes the true value 
of instruction. Such a use of acquirements, however, is too com- 
monly left to be made by the pupil herself, when years have 
begun to give asense of character. But it is true of this, as of all 
other efforts of mind, that if we would have them become habit- 
ual,we must begin early. To say that a child at school is laying 
up knowledge which she is afterwards to bring into use, sounds 
well. But the dullness of attention and the feebleness of mem- 
ory, of which we hear every day so many complaints among 
adults, evince that the mind has not been made to take a part suf- 
ficiently active in its own cultivation, and that a litle, well select- 
ed, well learned, and well applied, ‘would be a better stock of 
mental resource, than the most varied and the most systematic 
course of study, pursued in an abstract manner. The habit of 
making every thing we learn a part of our own minds, we must 
begin, (if we would have it fully,) in early yegrs, when the mind 
is pliant, and is capable of receiving, with mest ease, the direc- 
tion which shall carry it most speedily and most effectually on- 
ward in the career of improvement. 


In attempting, therefore, to point out some of the things most 
essential in the intellectual department of female education, we 
shall have to blend with our statement of these, some remarks 
on the most practical and useful methods of teaching them. The 
great object of selection—an easy and full command of materials 
—must, in the case of education, be in a great measure lost, 
if not kept steadily in view in practice. 

To begin with the elements of education—we may select the 
department of reapinc, This is one which is peculiarly im- 
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portant to females. In every intelligent family, reading for im- 
provement and entertainment, forms a part of domestic custom, 
and is one of the many attractions of home. How much of the 
influence of reading depends on early habit and on cultivated 
taste regulating the expression of the voice, it is unnecessa- 
ry to say, or how much the valuable accomplishment of good 
reading is neglected for other less useful acquirements. One 
circumstance renders this omission in the education of females 
a peculiar evil. On them involves the care of infancy, and the 
formation of the earliest habits of the organs of speech; and the 
number of individuals is not small who, in regard to the use of the 
voice are lost to public usefulness through the want of that sea- 
sonable attention, which a well taught mother or sister could 
have supplied. 

The instruction usually given in reading is not more defec- 
tive in its elementary stages of vocal expression, than in regard 
to its higher uses as an exercise of mind. The reading of a les- 
son, if interspersed with frequent and appropriate questions, may 
be made to furnish an invaluable discipline to the faculties of at- 
tention and memory, as well as much exercise of thought, con- 
nected with moral improvement. The pupil is thus accustomed 
toread with interest, and with a direct purpose in view, and is 
saved from listlessness and inactivity, with their consequent 
dullness and debility of intellect; active and improving habits of 
mind are cherished; and the whole mental and moral charac- 
ter are favorably affected. 

The questions on a lesson in reading, should always be close 
enough to reach the meaning of every word which is not fully under- 
stood without explanation; and a part of every such lesson should 
consist in practical oral illustrations of the difference in the 
sense of words usually taken as synonymous, There is no 
time so appropriate for such exercises, as the moment of use 
and application, which is precisely that of reading; when the 
true or the false meaning is taking its place in the mind of the 
learner. Such exercises impart much mental discipline with- 
out overtasking the powers of the young mind: they cherish 
habits of attention and discrimination; and at the same time con- 
tribute much to force and felicity of expression. 

The common exercise of giving definitions from a dictionary, 
does not always suit the purpose now mentioned. The words 
given as synonymous are often harder than the original one; and 
even when a definition logically exact is obtained, it contributes 
little to enlargement of thought or fertility of language, and ob- 
scures, perhaps, rather than elucidates the meaning of the passage 
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in which the word in question isfound. The signification of the 
word is what the young scholar needs ia the first place; and 
from this she can form a definition for herself as exact as tie 
progress of her mind is capable of understanding. Words, if 
rightly used in the juvenile stages of education, are the keys to 
thought; and that is the best use of them, which makes them, by 
the power of association, the most fertile in mental exercise. 

When pupils are sufficiently advanced to enter on a course of 
readmg for personal improvement, they should be aided and su- 
perintended by theteacher. A daily or frequent account should 
be given orally or in writing of the substance of every chapter 
in the author that is read; and no volume, the contents of which 
are worth remembering, should be laid aside without a closing 
review of the whole, in the connection and arrangement of the 
thoughts which torm the tenor of the work. 

Poetry, when used as an exercise in reading, should, with all 
classes sufficiently advanced, be re-read for the purpose of af- 
fording opportunity for examining at leisure and with close at- 
tention, the passages which contain the most elevated and beau- 
tiful: forms of thought or expression. ‘This discipline of taste 
extends its influence not merely to intellectual refinement, but 
to that moral improvement which, unperceived, perhaps, min- 
gles with the delineations of the poeffy. 

OrtTHOGRaPHY is another of the elementary branches of ed- 
ucation, which is not rendered sufficiently practical. The 
teacher usually relies on reiterated spelling from the columns of a 
spelling book or of a dictionary. To this expedient there are two 
objections. In both kinds of books mentioned, there is such a 
similarity and regular sequence in the words of a lesson, that the 
spelling of one word is for the time a sufficient guide to that of 
a large number of others of similar sound or of similar etymol- 
ogy; and the leading word being once given, all the others are 
very fluently spelled,with very little attention on the part of the 
scholars—the order and succession of the words themselves 
doing, as it were, the work of the memory, without any need of 
thought or reflection. In consequence of this method of going 
through a lesson in orthography, it is not uncommon to find a 
child quite unable to spell a word the moment you take it out of 
the column to which it belongs and give it out separately. 

To obviate all these difficulties, the natural recourse is, /o 
take the spelling lessons out of the reading lessons; prescribing the 
former from so many lines or paragraphs of the latter. In this 
way there is no guiding word to direct the scholar to the spell- 
ing of others; a separate act of attention and memory is re- 
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quired for every word which is spelled; and all the words in a 
lesson make a deeper impression onthe mind. Another evil, 
too, is avoided, which is not unfrequently an attendant on spell- 
ing from columns—that of the schular’s being quite prepared to 
spell many words of considerable length and difficulty, but of 
rarer occurrence, while she is unable to speil words of more 
frequent use, but which, from their very common occurrence, are 
not thought so worthy of a place in the tabies or columns of a 
spelling book. By taking the spelling lesson from the reading 
lesson, those words are ottenest spelled, which occur most fre- 
quently in common use; and the scholar’s average of knowledge 
in orthography, corresponds to the actual use of words in couver- 
sation and in reading:—the pupil is best acquainted with those 
words which she has oftenest occasion to read or write. 

Another error prevalent in the teaching of orthography, 
is, to depend entirely on memory and oral recitation. But it is 
one thing to be able to spell a word correctly when it is ‘ put 
out’ from a lesson, and quite another to retain it with such dis- 
tinctness before the mind that the pupil never fails in her attempts 
to put down every letter of it on paper. The number, not to 
say of young ladies, but of adults, and even of teachers, is per- 
haps very small, on whom you can depend for the faultless 
spelling of every word they use in writing. The same individ- 
vals may never thiss a letter in the oral spelling of a word; but 
they lack that minute and exact discipline of attention and mem- 
ory, which, in this branch of education, can be perfectly obtained 
in no other way than by the early habit of writing their ortho- 
graphical exercises; whether these are made to consist in copy- 
ing correct sentences from a book, or correcting false orthog- 
raphy from exercises arranged exclusively for that purpose. 

A practical knowledge of English GramMar is, to a great 
extent, yet a desideratum in education; for it is not a perfect 
theoretical acquaintance with the subject, an exact verbal knowl- 
edge of a treatise on grammar, or a surprising fluency in pars- 
ing, that will serve to produce that correciness in expression, 
which is or should be the actual object in view in this depart- 
ment of instruction. Much, it is true, may be done by depend- 
ing entirely on the ear in this matter, and picking up a habit of 
accuracy from good reading and good conversation; and more 
certainly is effected in this way than by that study of grammar 
which makes every thing of etymology and nothing of syntax, 
and throws the Jearner a century back in phraseology, for the 
sake of a theory on the derivation of a word, or would invent a 
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anew vocabulary of the language for the purpose of avoiding 
ap exception to a favorite rule. 

If either of these extremes in the choice of methods, were a 
necessary evil in education, there would be no ground of com- 
plaint. For nothing, in the way of improvement, could then be 
reasonably expected from this branch of instruction. The ex- 
travagance, however, of both these methods of teaching is too 
apparent to admit of their becoming very common; and the evil 
usually to be guarded against is that of trusting too much to 
the didactic exposition of grammar, as given in school-books, and 
not using sufficient diligence to make the whole subject intelli- 
gible and familiar, by plain conversation and constant practical ex- 
ercise. The inadequacy of most school-books on this subject 
has been often complained of, and especially by teachers who 
carry the study of grammar up to the practice of composition, 
and allow themselves opportunity to see how little a systematic 
treatise can do towards preparing the mind for a thorough 
knowledge of a thing so capricious as language. What is most 
needed in teaching grammar is full oral explanation, to prepare 
the learner for numerous anomalies—the rules she can better 
afford to gather by the ear or the eye. Next to this is frequent 
practice in writing, (let the composition be ever so humble,) to 
impress these anomalies on the memory, and give ease and id- 
iomatic grace to the style, at the expense, perhaps of sometimes 


doing violence to the precision of Mr. Murray and the formality 
of Dr. Blair. 

We find it impossible, in the compass of one article, to ex- 
tend our remarks to all the branches of female education, and 
must leave the subject till next number, 
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1. A History of the United States of America; on a plan adapted 
to the capacity of Youth, and designed to aid the Memory by 
systematic Arrangement and interesting Associations. By Rev. 
Charles A. Goodrich. Fourteenth Edition. 18mo. pp. 316. 
1826. Hartford, S. G. Goodrich. 


2. History of the United States from their first Settlement as Col- 
onies to the cession of Florida in 1821; comprising every impor- 
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tant political Event; with a progressive View of the Aborigines, 
Population, Religion, Agriculture, and Commerce; of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature; occasional Biographies, &c. and a co- 
pious alphabetical Inder. By William Grimshaw, Author of 
a History of England. Revised Edition. 12mo. pp. 308. 1826. 
Philadelphia. John Grigg. 


3. History of the United States from their first settlement as Colonies 
to the close of the War with Great Britain in 1815, to which is 
added Questions adapted to the use of schools. 12mo. pp. 305. 
1827. New-York: Collins and Hannay. 


Tuere are no forms, perhaps, that exert over the character such 
an awakening power, as those that first, in childhood, enter our 
imagination. ‘There is a sense of exhilaration, hardly belonging 
to this world, in the exercise of this faculty when it is fresh and 
unworn, that robes its first objects in a brilliancy all their own. 
This language does not apply exclusively to some remarkable 
individuals. It is true of every being whose powers of mind can 
carry him beyond the objects immediately before his eyes. 
These first conceptions are associated with the glorious con- 
sciousness of newly experienced power; and if whag stimulated 
them is worthy, their recurrence in the subsequent mental his- 
tory will continually give new impulses to the mind, and secure 
to it the spirit of progress. It may be that the fitness of these 
first objects to reflect back the light thus cast by the spirit within, 
in no small degree influences the character of its subsequent 
exercises. 

This fact is important to teachers in every branch of instruc- 
tion, but in none is it so necessary for them to recognise it, as 
in deciding upon the proper time and best method of imparting 
a knowledge of our own history. Our youth are to be educa- 
ted as patriots more especially than the youth of any country. 
In them patriotism should be one of the strongest of sentiments: 
it needs to be allied with all that is most powerful in human 
nature; it should stand first among the strong feelings that are 
guiding each individual into the vortex of human society ;—for 
our government and laws, our very existence as a people, de- 
pends on sentiment, more entirely than did ever those of any 
nation since the days of Grecian glory. 

Every one will acknowledge that this is true; and yet perhaps 
there is not among the civilised a country in which, taking the 
youth as they rise, history exists in so uninteresting a form in 
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the minds, in which, indeed, it exists at all. In the countries of 
Europe, where tradition extends back into the dimness of an- 
tiquity, there are hovering round every stream, and hill, and 
river, and mountain, clouds of associations which furnish the 
imaginations of the peasantry with exercise, and from which here 
and there, gleam out some great facts in the history of their 
country. And to minds undisciplined by the sciences, this fur- 
niture of the imagination, entering early, becomes the food of 
the whole mind. ‘These facts are generally illustrious, as some 
great exhibition of human power, if not of nobleness of princi- 
ple, awakening emotions allied to poetry and stimulating to com- 
munication. Hence the energetic patriotism of nations whose 
mere political history is so (ull of the intrigue and craftiness 
that queils all enthusiasm and energy in the human spirit;— 
for it is neediess to remark that what forms and fills the mind of 
the peasantry educates the mass of a people: however separated 
may be the ranks of society in mature life, in the helplessness 
of intancy, in the impressible period of childhood, the minds 
of all ranks are brought into companionship, and by means of 
the songs that lull him to sleep, and the legends that divert him 
from his ill humours, the first images that are carried with power 
into the mind of a nobleman, come from the untaught, but not 
ineloquent lips of the peasant. 

We are not, perhaps, sufficiently aware how much is lost by 
our history’s being so recent and so definite that it does not stim- 
ulate the imaginations of our common people. The minds of 
those who d» not spend much time in reading, are necessarily 
confined to the very homeliest details of every day life, and hardly 
have a chance of rising above absolute vulgarity. ‘They do not 
learn history from books, they cannot learn it from any tradi- 
tionary associations with the features of the native landscape, 
for their fathers and mothers probably did not live where they 
do;—or if, by chance, the spirit of emigration may have spared 
to his father’s farm some unenterprising son, that father perhaps, 
was an emigrant irom another land, and the facts connected with 
the spots about him did not happen till the glow of youth had 
passed away, and he had no spirit of communication connected 
with his remembrance of them. 

We have said weare not aware how much we lose. We may 
gain on other points, but we certainly lose an effect upon the 
imagination, in being obliged to learn our history from books, 
from the scholastically disciplined, rather than from the untaught 
lips of those whose language following the lead of unsophisti- 
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eated imagination impresses the youthful heart much more than 
the declamation of orators. 

And how is this loss to be made up? To the present gener- 
ation it cannot be wholly made up, nor perhaps even to the next. 
But something may be done for present times—and still more 
for the future—by means of books written under the sense of this 
deticiency in our circumstances, and adapted to the minds of 
youth educated in our common schools. Since there is no tra- 
ditionary lore among us, we depend on our public schools; and 
we may do so in good faith for the result, if instructers will do 
their duty. Nothing is wanted more than books adapted to the 
youngest class of children that read, excepting instructers who 
will feel it incumbent upon them, to cultivate the art of com- 
municating in conversation whatever historical tacts can be 
connected with the places and persons with which their pupils 
come in daily contact. The latter, are at present wanted more 
than the former; jor the present generation are to be made a 
fountain of knowledge to future times, that they may not have 
to mourn over a want of traditionary lore, and, like us, be more 
full of politics than of patriotism. 

But when we say this, we in no degree do justice to what we 
feel would be the advantageous result. If the misty annals 
of the old countries, which stretch backward through ages of 
crafty manoeuvre and criminal violence and pagan darkness, 
into the very balls of Valhalla and the woods of Cretan Ida, still 
can bring from the fields of the unforgotten past, enough of 
what addresses the nobler part of human nature to stimulate 
to what patriotism has done, and is now struggling to do there; 
what must be the influence of such a history as ours, communi- 
cated in the language of feeling, and communicated to youth at 
the age of sensibility and generous aspiration! Our ancestors 
are the only people on record who acted with continual and 
direct reference to the welfare of posterity: there is no other 
history from which the voice of the past speaks so directly to the 
heart of the present. If there was never before a national ex- 
istence depending on moral sentiment, so was there never before 
such power in a history of awakening sentiment. The fact 
that consecrates the rock of Plymouth, did it stand alone, has 
power to create a national spirit of itself: for what was there 
manifested received birth in Him who created man in his own 
image. Should we venture farther on this track, we should be 
overwhelmed with thoughts and emotions which we have not 
Space to express here. 
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We must say a few words more upon the subject of oral in- 
struction in history. We do think it particularly important, 
since this cannot, at present, come from our nurses and country 
people, that it should come from parents and the appointed in- 
structers of our public schools. It should form a distinct exer- 
cise in every public school, and the instructer should especially 
prepare himself in this department. Though there are no books 
at present for the instructed, there are books enough for instruct- 
ers. Botta has almost made us feel that none but a foreigner 
can write our history. There are innumerable memoirs, among 
which we would particularise Wilkinson’s Journal, and Quincy’s 
Life by his son. Each state has its historiographer; and to im- 
pregnate the mass of fact with the living fire impelling to an 
interesting communication, there are eloquent breathings of 
patriotic spirit from such men as Everett and Webster. It 
would be a noble thing to see the teachers of the common 
schools of New England employing their hours appropriated 
to mental cultivation, in studies like these. And until they do, 
the public schools will be but a poor substitute for the vagrant 
old women, and the story telling beggars of the old countries. 

Our rude expressions may excite a smile; but the essential 
soundness of our views is, as we believe, upborne by the sanc- 
tion of high authority. The cool, phlegmatic Lycurgus, who 
would root out the weakness of humanity, made it a law that 
the poems of Homer should be recited in public at stated pe- 
riods; and lawgivers and rulers of all ages have addressed the 
illiterate of their countrymen with monuments and festal honors 
to the departed great. But we, it is said, are an intellectual 
people. Very good. Let us make our history a part of the 
intellectual discipline of our youth, We need no monuments 
of brass and stone. Our country is the monument of our great 
men. Our history is the national poetry. Our prosperity con- 
stitutes the festal honors of our heroes. Very true. But all 
this is nothing, unless in the minds of our youth, And is it 
there?—-Let the instructers of our public schools put the ques- 
tion to each one of their pupils. If we are an intellectual peo- 
ple, itisto be hoped we are not merely so. It is to be hoped we 
have imagination and feeling. Then let this history have an 
interesting form; let it not merely be a detail of dry facts; let 
those parts of it appear which address the moral sentiments. It 
is’our object to make patriots before we make politicians; and 
our history gives us abundant means of doing this, for the 
greatest and happiest of its strokes of policy have sprung from 
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the elementary principles of social existence, which every child 
can understand. 

Our readers will by this time have anticipated our principal 
objections to the books with whose titles we have headed this 
article. ‘They are not written in a sufficiently interesting style 
to awaken interest in the minds of the young. There is no 
spirit of life pervading them such as breathes from works written 
under the impulse ot that genius which expresses itself in words 
because there has been thought,—not that thinks in order to 
express itself. They may be useful as points directing the 
course of the imstructer’s narrative who has consulted larger 
works,—but unless it is the design to paralyse the soul of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, they are not fitted to be put into the hands of 
the young. We would not discard these histories till a better shall 
have been produced. But we must regard these as quite inad- 
equate to the high object of forming mind and character. 

In our next, we shall enter more minutely into the merits of 
these works individually. 


The United States Review and Literary Gazette. Vol. U1. No. 6. 
(September, 1827.) 


An able and interesting article on the subject of classical ed- 
ucation, occurs as mentioned above. The leading object of 
that article, is to state some objections to Professor Long’s* 
opinions and our own, on the choice of books used in classical 
education, and on the method of initiation to which teachers 
should give a preference in the preparatory stages of instruction.f 

The strictures of the reviewer are written with a candor and 
good sense which entitle them to respectful attention; and, in- 
deed it is not so much for the purpose of discussion as of ex- 
planation, that we solicit the attention of our readers to this 
subject.—The question at issue is, whether, in preparing a 
youth for higher reading in the classics, it is better to chuse a 
few single authors or a collection of specimens from many. 

Before entering, however, on the merits of the case, it would 
be but justice to point out some mistakes of the reviewer, which 


* Of the University of Virginia. 


t See No. 5, of this volume of the Journal. 
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to us seem calculated to leave an incorrect impression of pro- 
fessor Long’s views on this subject. 

The reviewer, in introducing the opinions of that gentleman, 
represents him as censuring ‘a practice universal in the schools 
of this country and of Germany, and extremely prevalent’ ‘in 
the schools of all countries,’ and of doing this on an opinion ‘not 
well matured in his own mind, nor tenable on good ground.’ 

That the same kind of elementary book is likely to prove 
equally well suited to the schools of Germany, and to those of 
this country, we shall attempt presently to show to be a mistake; 
and that professor Long’s ideas are by no means inconsistent 
with themselves, will, we think, be evident to our readers, if 
they will follow the review a little farther. 

The reviewer agrees with professor Long, in rejecting ‘ litile 
scraps’ and ‘ill selected pieces from a dozen different writers,’ and 
then quotes the professor’s statement, that ‘there could be no 
objection to a school ora college book which contained large 
portions from the best authors, arranged in proper order,’ &e. _ |t 
would we think be exceedingly difficult to substantiate the charge 
of a want of mature thought on this subject, on the ground of 
the professor’s maintaining both the opinions here stated. 

Professor Long doubts, and justly, we conceive, whether the 
‘ Collectanea’ and the ‘ Readers’ are well suited for the objects of 
preparatory reading. But more of this point presently. The 
reviewer gives up the Minora as ‘ comparatively less valuable,’ 
and so, we think, will every teacher who wishes to use a volume 
of purely classical Greek, and one which, if it does contain 
extracts from various writers, places them in such order that the 
pupil advances by something like a gradation of reading, as 
respects the comparative difficulty of authors: such will be the 
result with every teacher who is duly aware that to read with toler- 
ble ease in some of the authors of which a specimen occurs in 
the ‘ Minora,’ would imply years rather than weeks or months of 
previous preparation on easier natter. We do not forget that 
several eminent teachers in thir country have expressed favor- 
able opinions of this book; and, perhaps, after all, in cases 
where the choice lies between it and the Reader, an instructer 
acts with more wisdom who gives it the preference. Our reasons 
for inclining to think so we shall give immediately. 

The Collectanea Majora, ‘in Dr. Popkin’s edition,’ the re- 
viewer thinks a good book—we hope there are no university 
prejudices in'the reviewer’s own mind, so strong as tu lead him 
to regard a book as good, merely because it is well edited. 
Our objection to the Majora in particular, is briefly this, that it 
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steps in precisely at the stage of reading when any sort of col- 
lectanea has ceased to be a desirable thing, and, instead of leav- 
ing a generous scope to the teacher and the pupil, has preoc- 
cupied the ground; and by anticipating the demand for authors 
in full, has rendered it a difficult thing to give a boy, in most 
parts of this country a liberal course of Greek reading before 
entering college. It is hardly necessary to say, that this result, 
so injurious to classica! literature among us, is brought about by 
the Majora occupying the shelves of the book-shop, which would 
otherwise have been replenished with foreign or domestic edi- 
tions of the authors which have in some instances, at least, been 
garbled to make up the volume of Collectanea. 

One word of explanation we feel to be due, on the score of 
the contemptuous feeling with which the Collectanea were re- 
garded in the college of Glasgow. It is perhaps true that the 
individual whose opinions and feelings were alluded to, was 
actuated in all that concerned the study of Greek, by a good 
dealof the proverbial enthusiasm of scholars and philologists; 
and the question is, to some extent, one of taste and feeling, 
whether you shall chuse to go directly to the original authors, 
and select your reading from them, or rest satisfied with a vol- 
ume of extracts from them, culled out by the choice of an in- 
dividual. But if the reviewer means to intimate that jealousy or 
opposition had any share in producing, in the case alluded to, 
the preference for entire authors, he only evinces a very natura! 
ignorance of the characters of the two men whom he thus would 
bring into a sort of competition. Professor Dalzell was a very 
respectable teacher, but in philological acuteness of thought, in 
depth of varied research, or in profound scholarship—in all 
that constitutes originality or genius, he never once thought, 
we believe, of placing himself on a footing with Young. Be this 
as it may, the idea of rivalry between professors or colleges was, 
in this case, never dreamt of. 

From page 404, of the review, to the end of it, nearly, the 
reviewer mixes two objects which are entirely distinct, and unio- 
tentionally misrepresents our meaning. 


* We apprehend bere, that there is a slight confusion of the objects 
of the profound Hellenist with those of the student at school. . it 
cannot, strictly speaking, be called the immediate object of the 
latter, ‘‘ to transfuse the spirit of .an ancient author into his mind, 
and to render every characteristic turn of thought and expression 
as familiar as those of a living acquaintance.” This is the object, 
this can be the attainment, only of a veteran professor ; and even by 
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him it can be extended only to two or three authors. Erasmus 
thought ten years not too much, to devote to the forming of such an 
acquaintance, as is here indicated, with Cicero alone. We feel 
no scruple in saying that to make “‘ every characteristic turn of 
thought and expression” in Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, Pindar, 
the three tragedjans, and Aristophanes, as familiar as those of a 
living acquaintance, would be the work of an industrious, and we 
must add, in our opinion, (except for a teacher.) of a wasted life. 

But we do not conceive it the object of the school-boy to form such 
a perfect acquaintance as we speak of, even with a single author. 
He is to learn, not the peculiarities of an author, but the rudiments 
and general principles of the language. The Frenchman who 
studies English, does not (in common cases) wish to learn every 
characteristic turn of thought and expression in Shakspeare. He 
rather wishes to learn what Shakspeare bas in common with other 
good writers. When he has mastered the general principles and 
the vocabulary of the language, he then proceeds, as his taste or 
necessity may dictate, from the study of the language to the study of 
individual authors ; which two studies we take to be essentially 
different.’ 


There is, in this case, no ‘ confusion’, we ‘ believe, of the ob- 
jects of the profound Hellenist with those of the student at 
school,’ but what has originated in the reviewer’s mistake.—In 
preparatory education, and in subsequent personal study, we 
would have the student take afew authors and get well ac- 
quainted with them. We had always thought that every man 
who aspired to teach the classics, did cause the boys he in- 
structed to ‘read every author again and again’ either by “re- 
viewing” the whole work once or more, or reperusing every 
chapter or lesson several, if not many, times. In some schools, 
even in this country, we know it is customary to repeat, every 
day, the lesson of the preceding day, and to repeat, every Sat- 
urday, all the lessons of the week. In schools abroad, this rep- 
etition is so frequent as to enable an attentive boy to retain in 
his memory all that he translates in most authors that he uses as 
school-books. We know it, moreover, to be a fact, that, in the 
well conducted Latin school of this city, boys can be found 
who are in the habit of doing the same thing in a great part of 
their poetical reading. If‘ every turn of thought and expression 
is’ not in this way ‘ rendered as familiar to them as the lan- 
guage of an acquaintance,’ it must be from want of capacity in 
every faculty but that of memory. 

In the case of Erasmus and the supposed Frenchman there 
is nothing to our point: neither of these is a young scholar, sit- 
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ting down to his first lessons in the languages; nor was it per- 
haps in Cicero that Erasmus took his first lessons; and unless 
we have recommended beginning the study of Greek with 
ZEschylus, there is no illustrative force in the supposition of a 
foreigner commencing the study of English with Shakspeare. 
Not a word was said, as far as we remember, which should have 
been understood as intimating an opinion that boys should begin 
with reading of a higher order in respect of difficulty.—Let the 
introductory authors be as easy as possible. But this is not the 
question at issue:—we are not inquiring whether it is more ad- 
visable to begin with a difficult author or a selection from sev~- 
eral, but whether it is desirable to begin with a whole author or 
a selection. 

We do not even insist on a ‘ classical author’ being used in 
the earliest stages of translation: all we want, at first, is an en- 
tire work instead of selected specimens. The sooner a boy can 
be introduced to Cesar or Ovid the better; but let him read and 
re-read them, when he does come to them; and let him read 
them both throughout. 

When the reviewer advances to Auschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, for illustrations, he Jeaves the ground which education at 
school professes to occupy; and indeed goes into the department 
rather of personal study in years subsequent to college life itself. 
The case varies somewhat, too, in its own nature, for the produc- 
tions of a dramatic author are so distinct and separable, that 
continuous reading is not so essential to a full knowledge of the 
style of the writer. Still we think the argument holds equally 
good in the case of personal study and high scholarship, as in 
that of preparatory discipline. If a youth will be a Greek 
scholar, let him not suppose that he is to become so by reading 
a volume of extracts. He must give time, and labor, and money 
to the object, and peruse not a specimen of A®schylus, or of 
Homer, but, in every case, the whole author. What should we 
think of the Frenchman supposed in a former page, if he were 
to consider himself ‘an English scholar on the strength of having 
read a couple of volumes of specimens from English writers? 


‘We do not believe, that the practice of reading entire authors 
throughout was ever adopted in any: school in the world, as the first 
exercise in learning the language.’ 


Here an inconsiderate assertion is made which is entirely at 
variance with fact—Under the professorship of Young, in 
Glasgow college, Anacreon was used precisely in the manner 
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discredited by the reviewer, and in many good schools in this 
country as well as in France, the Historia Sacra of L’Homond 
is used and read throughout. 

As to the question of appended glossaries, we agree entirely 
with the reviewer. It would, we think, be much better to have 
every book used at school, and perhaps at college, furnished 
with a full aud accurate one, and postpone the use of a lexicon 
till one larger than Schrevelius, and better worth using, could be 
employed, 

As the closing paragraph of the review touches a matter of 
taste rather than of opinion, we may fairly claim the privilege 
of retaining our former language, and insist that even school- 
boys should ‘read authors singly, read them throughout, read 
them over and over again, till the spirit of the writer is trans- 
fused into the mind of the pupil.’ If this is not done, it is because 
teachers do not do their duty—because they do not enter, them- 
selves, with true relish into the language of the classics, and 
because they fail of inspiring the minds of youth with that inter- 
est in their reading, which would enable them to reperuse with 
interest and to dwell with delight onthe beauty or sublimity of 
thought and expression by which the classics are distinguished, 
and to catch the spirit of which, is a great end of the study of 
language, regarded as a means of mental discipline and im- 
provement. 

To return for a moment to the main question.—There seem 
to us to be but two grounds on which the propriety of reading 
selections rather than entire authors ean be defended: these are 
the accelerating of education, and the furnishing of a wider 
copia verborum.—The plan of reading single authors throughout, 
may be objected to as too slow in its operation, especially 
with reference to the arrangement of education in this country, 
where it is peculiarly desirable to accomplish much within a 
given time. A wider acquaintance with the principles of a 
given language, it may be thought, will be secured by reading 
pieces from various authors, There is something specious in 
such an argument; but let us »xamine it more closely. A boy 
who devotes six months’ reading to a collection, will have fallen 
in with a greater variety of etymology and syntax, than one who 
has been confined to asingle author. True: but does a judicious 
consideration of early instruction lead us to value most that 
which runs over the greatest variety in a given time? And if 
not—if the question is not how wide the attempts have been, 
but how well made, the argument will lie in favor of selecting 
one author; because the comparative sameness of style will en- 
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gure the frequent recurrence of the same points in grammar, 
and thus aid a deep impression on the memory. The boy, in 
one case, will have met more diversity of inflections and of rules, 
but in the other, he will have retained more in his mind:—he 
will be the more intelligent scholar. This question is to be de- 
cided like every other where labor is concerned. Is it the 
better policy to run over a great deal, or to do a little well? 
Which is the true saving of time? 

As for the second argument in favor of collections, that they 
give a wider copia verborum, it naturally takes the same ground 
and meets the same answer as the other. That boy has, in re- 
ality, the fullest supply of words, has achieved most, in trans- 
lation, who has found the same words so often in his reading, 
that he recognises them with the greatest ease on their being 
presented to him. In all probability this will not be the indi- 
vidual who, in six months, has read part of as many authors, but 
he who has been reading in one, and to whom the same word or 
phrase has recurred most frequently. A thorough and expedi- 
tious method of teaching will consist more naturally with the 
latter than with the former. 

Under a preceding head we hinted at a reason why an ele- 
mentary reading book might be a good one for Germany, and 
yet not for the United States. The reason is exactly that as- 
signed for not offering to schools in this country the whole 
of the Greek Reader, as used in Germany. A European 
school-book of the kind of which we are now speaking, may 
embrace a very wide range of authors; because subsequent 
reading will fill up such an outline; and the pupil will not be 
left to issue from the walls of college, with no other acquire- 
ments in the languages, than he has picked up in a few years’ 
of miscellaneous reading of portions of authors. Here, the 
case is very different—the course of reading is comparatively lim- 
ited; and the true interests of classical education would, if duly 
consulted, lead rather to a sure and well laid foundation, adapt- 
ed to the superstructure, than to a beginning contemplating great 
results which are not ultimately accomplished. The demands, 
too, of intellectual discipline are better met by the vigorous ex- 
ercise of a restricted but thorough initiation, than by ambitious 
efforts to embrace a wider but less definite and practical course, 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION IN DENMARK. 


Extract from the Third General Report to the King, Jan. 28th, 1826, by 
M. D’ Abrahamson, aid de camp to His Majesty, &c. 

The march and progress of matual instruction in Denmark, pre- 
sent an interesting subject of contemplation to every friend of pub- 
lic improvement. 

1707 schools have been opened voluntarily, (for the King wisely 
issued no orders for the general introduction of this useful institu- 
tion,) in a country of two millions of inhabitants, in the short space 
of three years. This is a result which has surpassed even our 
hopes. 

Causes of success. 

The same causes which produced the happy progress of this use- 
ful method in the two first years, and which I have explained in 
the two first reports, supported it in the third year. 

The gracious munificence of our most august monarch, who 
shows a lively interest in this useful and beneficent mettod of instruc 
tion, bas contributed to its diffusion. His majesty in the two pre- 
ceding years deigned bimself to encourage its introduction, to visit a 
number of schools which had admitted it, to support the poor schools, 
w order the distribution of 364 complete collections of tables, to tes- 
tify his satisfaction to several promoters of this method, and to pass 
decrees for facilitating the introduction and instruction of masters. 

This kind of instruction has also had the advantage of being fa- 
vored with the bounty of the best of kings, in the course of the 
third year (1825) of its institution. 

In conformity to the orders of the king, this method has been ap- 
plied only to the elements, that is to say, in the lowest class of each 
school. The king has as yet given no orders for its introduction ; 
it is only permitted thus far, but will soon be found established in 
nearly two thirds of the parishes in the kingdom. 

His majesty designed, as during the second year, to distribute 
complete collections of tables to 350 schools, most of which in- 
tended to use them immediately. It is necessary to observe that 
the committee which the king honored with bis orders for this dis- 
tribution, (the counsellor of State, Lassen, and the author of this 
memorial,) bas received demands from more than 600 common 
schools, which proves how far mutual instruction is supported by 
experience, and how entirely it surmounts all difficulties and ob- 
stacles. 

The king in visiting the provinces of the kingdom the past year, 
has honored several schools with his august presence, as in the pre- 
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eeding years; and his majesty has himself condescended to en- 
courage the authorities and those persons who bave most influence 
in places, to support this method of instruction. 

A school has been opened at Vonsila in South Jutland, for teach- 
ers too far off to profit by the school for teachers in Copenhagen. 

H. R. H. Prince Christian-Frederick of Denmark, the Royal 
Chancery, most of the bishops and bailiffs, and the greater part of 
the provosts and priests, have by their benevolence aided this use- 
ful institution. 

The school for teachers has been, as usual, very useful. It was 
visited (in 1825) by 384 persons, among whom, 320 were desirous 
of preparing themselves to teach by this method. Twelve for- 
eigners, Swedes and Germans, have also examined this school with 
particular attention. 

As to the German provinces of the king, the tables have been 
completed and distributed ; and the method bas made an auspicious 
beginning throughout their whole extent. 


Different elementary applications of mutual instruction. 

Reading, writing, computation, and geography, these constitute 
the first elements of knowledge, the aim of instruction in the lower 
classes, the end which is to be attained by monitorial instruction. 
These elements (and religious instruction) are all which must be 
taught in the lower classes of our primary schools, 

But | have proved, in the second general report, that we may, 
while rigorously following the principle of employing this method 
only for primary instruction, draw great assistance from it for the 
elements of other knowledge. 

The approbation given by his majesty the. king to the wishes of 
H. R. WH, the prince Christian-Frederick of Denmark, with re. 
gard to the employment of this method in teaching linear drawing, 
has led to a happy result. The attempt has succeeded perfectly ; 
they have copied the 24 tabies on a large scale, and accompanied 
them with instructions for practice. We dare flatter ourselves that 
the application will soon be made in many schools. 

A committee has prepared 12 tables for singing ; this is an at- 
tempt which advances, and promises much. We bope that it will 
be finished towards the end of the year, and produce happy resulis. 

We continue, especially in the military schools, to employ the 
system of mutual instruction with great success in teaching gym- 
nastics. p 

We continue also to rgap much fruit from the application of this 
method for teaching children the elements of the German, French, 
and Latin languages, as well as the Danish language to those chil- 
dren whe dwell in the German states of the king. 

The establishment of schools for needlework, on the monitorial 
system, bas naturally more obstacles. This affair, however, is in 
good train. The cities of Kingsted, Soré, Slagelse, Korsder, 
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Skjelskér, Kallundbourg and Aarhuus bave already sent teachers to 
the school for needlework, connected with the grand schvoi for 
teachers ; and they have returned with a ful] understanding of the 
method ; schools for needlework have been opened in five of these 
cities, and will soon be established in the others. 

The experiment has been made; and we may with certainiy 
hope to see it confirmed, that an instructress who formerly found 
it difficult to teach 30 or 40 girls, can now instruct with facility, by 
means of the monitorial system, more tban 100. 

Advantages of Mutual Instruction. 

The more widely the system of mutual instruction is diffused, the 
more proofs of its utility multiply: more than a thousand testimo- 
nies have favored it, and several among these of men, who at first 
unfavorable to this method, have since become its most zealous pro- 
tectors. 

The advantages which I have presented as the result of this 
system, and the circumstances and happy consequences of which I 
have fully developed before, have been manifested in an eminent 
degree, according to the testimony sent from all the provinces of 
the kingdom : 

Economy in the materials ; 

Rapidity of progress ; 

Satisfaction of masters and pupils ; 

Advancement of morality ; 

Good preparation for higher studies ; 

Relief to the masters ; 

These are the advantages declared universally to be the happy 
consequences of the system of mutual instruction. 

Journal d@ Education, Nov. 1826. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AT LYONS. 


Major General Martin, a Lyonese, who died twenty-five years 
ago in Bengal, left to the city of Lyons 250,000 rupees, 
(1,200,000 francs,) on condition that the interest should be ap- 
plied to an institution which should be acknowledged to be the 
most useful for the public good in his native city. The institution 
is to be called the Martimére. The royal academy of Lyons de- 
cided on the 10th of December, that the Martiniére should be a gra- 
tuitous school of arts and trades, especially applied to the progress 
and perfection of Lyonese industry. M. Tabareau, member of 
the academy of Lyons and professor of philosophy, has been placed 
at the head of the course of instruction, and has been directed to 
repair to Paris, in order to become acquainted with the course pro- 
fessed by Baron Dupin ; and thence to Chalons-sur-Marne, to learn 
the organisation of the royal school of arts and trades in that place. 
The instruction will be theoretical and practical. The theory will 
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embrace grammar, arithmetic, drawing and designing, architecture, 
notions of algebra, elementary and descriptive geometry, and their 
applications to the arts, a course of chemistry, applicable especial- 
ly to dyeing, and a course of machines. The principal shops 
attached to the school, shall be those of joinery, lockmaking, turn- 
ing in wood and metals, casting, machinery, and silk dyeing. 
Transl. in Am, Jour. Science. 


PESTALOZZI. 


Henry Pestalozzi, born at Zurich, the 12th of January, 1746, 
paid the debt of nature, after a short and painful illness, on the 17th 
of February last, at Neuhof, near Brugg, in the Canton of Argovie. 

Pestalozzi held the first rank among the philanthropists who aim- 
ed at the reformation of the people, through the {nstrumentality of 
education. Exalted virtues, an ardent zeal for the bappiness of his 
fellow creatures, persevering labors in the career in which he had 
voluntarily engaged, useful works which have given him a title to 
the gratitude of mankind ; we owe him the tribute of a gratitude 
which we delight to pay to the memory of the most illustrious ben- 
efactors of humanity ; and we shall perform a duty to Pestaloz- 
zi, in a detailed notice of his life, his works, and his institu- 
tions of education. For some years Pestalozzi had witnessed the 
progressive decline, and eventually, the complete ruin of his insti- 
tution, at Yverdun, on which be had formerly founded his highest 
hopes. But, if he was not able to end bis days in the midst of 
friends and disciples, whose care and affection would have sweet- 
ened his last moments, he was at least able to carry with him to 
the tomb the consoling certainty, that his examples and lessons 
will not have been expended in vain, for already many of his pu- 
pils, spread over various portions of Europe and America, have 
obtained, in the application of his method of education, a success 
which was refused to the venerable Pestalozzi, in his own country, 
during his long and beneficent career. Idem. 


ATHENEUM AT BRUSSELS, 


Ao Atheneum has been established at Brussels, under the influ- 
ence and authority of the king, in which are given ten courses of in- 
struction, open gratuitously to all classes who seek for knowledge 
The Professors have been selected among the most able men in the 
country, and the letters, it is said, informing them of their appoit- 
ments, were conceived with a delicacy and nobility of sentiment 
which are at once an honor to the monarch who dictated them, and 
to the philosophers to whom they were addressed. ‘The professor- 
ships are, General History, (Lebroussart.) Domestic History, (De- 
wez,) Ancient Literature, (Baroo,) National Literaiwre, (Lauts,) 
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History of Philosophy, (Vandeweyer,) Physics and Astronomy, 
(Quetelet,) Chemistry, (Drapiez,) Botany, (Kickx.) Natural His- 
tory (Vanderlinden,) History of Architecture, (Roget.) 

The king has just created also a conservatory of arts and trades, 
and appointed M. Onder De Weyngaert Cantius, the director. A 
garden of plants was sometime since established, of which M. Dra- 
piez is one of the directors, Idem. 


EDUCATION IN HUNGARY. 


The Catholic population of Hungary amounts to about seven 
millions, and it appears that in 1824, the number of students which 
frequented the Latin schools were 21,540. Of the reformed reli- 
gion, the population is about 1,500,000, and the number of Latin 
scholars, 7,280. Of Lutherans, the population is 700,000, and the 
number of students 3,800; making the whole number of Catholic 
and Protestant students in Hungary, exclusive of those of the Greek 
ritual, about 32,000. 

In general, there is no village in Hungary destitute of a school, 
and it is very rare that any person is found, either Catholic or Pro- 
testant, that cannot read. This observation does not apply to the 
peasantry of the Greek Church, who, however, constitute only one 
eighth part of the population of Hungary. Christ. Visit. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

We insert the subjoined communication with particular pleasure. 
The project of Mr. Morris is worthy of encouragement in itself, 
and will, we think, be judiciously conducted. Long since we 
dwelt, in our columns, upon the excellence of the Fellenberg model, 
and its particular aptitude for the meridian of the United States. 

Communication. 

Much has within a few years been done by the intelligent and 
philantbropic portion of our fellow citizens for the advancement 
of science and education generally in our city; it remains only for 
some minds of the same mould to extend the appropriate means of 
improvement to the country, by introducing some general system 
of education, which will bring to the door of the agricultural and 
laboring classes, (the landed interests of our state,) that knowledge 
which cannot be given to them within the walls of large cities. 

That our school system for the country is inappropriate and in- 
adequate to: the wishes, the wants, and the interests of the agricul- 
tural community is. a fact too obvious to require illustration. It 
would indeed be safe to say, that in Pennsylvania there is no 
uniform system of education for the country population, nor any 
adequate provision made for a compliance with the constitutional 
injunction that the poor should be taught gratis. It was, therefore, 
with peculiar pleasure that at a late meeting of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, we listened to a communication from a fellow 
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citizen, formerly a prominent member of our political society, who 
voluntarily retired from the second station of honor in the state, We 
and engaged zealously and extensively in agricultural pursuits, and rt 
who, as appears from the communication referred to, afterwards } 
visited the justly celebrated Agricultural Institute of Fellenberg, 
near Berne, m Switzerland, with a view to the introduction of its 
principles and practice into Pennsylvania. 

The son of this gentleman, Mr. James Pemberton Morris, who 
is himself a practical farmer, bas, it appears, devoted such portion 
of Boiton Farm as shall be required, to the purposes of the pro- 
posed establishment, submitting its arrangements, with the founda- 
tion and superintendence of the institution, to his father, Anthony i 
Morris, Esq., whose experience as well as his early and extensive 
acquaintance with the agricultural interest and character through- 
out our state, will, it is confidently presumed, enable him to se- 
ject such aid in every department of the institution as will justify 
the expectation of its friends, His efforts, it is understood, are 
directed only to founding the institution, and are no otherwise in- 
tere.ted than as they may tend to introduce and to disseminate 
throughout Pennsylvania, and it is hoped throughout the United 
States, a system of education adapted to its landed interest. 

Thus sanctioned by the opinions of some of our most distin- 
guished fellow-citizens, and supported by friends to the general 
extension of knowledge, and particularly those portions of it most 
appropriate to agriculture, Mr. A. Morris has undertaken the arduous 
task of establishing among us an agricultural institute, to which will 
be united all the various branches of classical and scientific education 
for those by whose parents and guardians the country is preferred 
as the most favorable situation for the attainment of moral and in- 
tellectual improvement, and for the preservation of health. 

To the laboring and mechanical classes also, to whose instruction 
and improvement no direct attention has been given in any of our 
plans of education in the country, a particular attention will be 
paid by practical masters. In short, the object seems to be to ex- 
tend to the country all the facilities of education attainable in the 
city, and to add to these such as are peculiarly appropriate to rural 
life. Walsh's National Gazette. 
















































WESTERN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, NEW-YORK. 


[Tbe Annual Report for Sept. 1827, contains among ot) —chings 
indicative of the usefulness and the prosperity of the above insti- 
tution, the following intelligence. ] ; 


The Juvenile Magazine, which we promised in our last report, ' 
commenced with the present year. It has had, such as it is, i 
more than the anticipated success. We circulate three thousand 
copies. The young readers take a lively interest in it. Of the be 
usefulness to the children of such a publication, there can be but 
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one opinion. In our last report, we stated that it was not our 
idea to make it exclusively religious. It has, therefore, contained 
various topics of general intelligence, and, in the language of chil- 
dren. has attempted to inculcate useful principles of different de- 
scriptions. 

It was deemed very desirable to do something towards aiding 
our schools in teaching the children to sing. Accordingly, in fur- 
therance of this object, and in compliance with our request, Mr. 
Thomas Hastings compiled the little book called * Juvenile Psalm- 
ody.’ He did it gratuitously. ‘The tunes are chaste and simple, 
and, though there is here little cause for selection. the hymns are 
for the most part beautiful. The compendium of rudiments, though 
singularly well-adapted to the capacities of children, is said to be 
the best gamut that bas ever appeared. We have sold two thou- 
sand copies, and are now preparing a second edition. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, (GENESEO, NEW-YORK. ) 
Education.—It is a pleasing reflection to all to whom the moral 
and inteiiectual improvement of our country is a subject of interest, 
that the means of education are multiplying continually and every 
where, and that the application of them has been during several late 
years, remarkably weil directed. 

Amongst these efforts may be classed, with great propriety, the 
Livingston County High School for Boys, to which our attention is 
now particularly drawn by receiving, from a correspondent, the 
prospectus of that institution. It is to be opened on the first of 
the next month, under the direction of Messrs. Seth Sweetser. C. 
C. Felton, and H R Cleveland, graduates of Harvard University. 

These gentlemen bave entered upon their charge, under a con- 
tract with the trustees. In their mode of instruction, they propose 
to introduce the general principles of the Lancasterian or monito- 
rial plan; that method combining so eminently in their estimation, 
the advantages of thorough literary instruction at a moderate ex- 
pense, with the discipline of active business. They divide the 
school into three departments, the Lower, Junior, and Senior. In 
the lower department, the youngest scholars will be instructed in 
reading, spelling, writing on slates, mental arithmetic, and what- 
ever other branches may be deemed proper or important for chil- 
dren at that period of life. In the Junior department, the student 
will be carried forward in a course of thorough English instruction. 
In the Senior department, besides the higher branches of an Eng- 
lish education, instruction will be given in the Greek and Latin, 
and French and Spanish Languages, and under such circumstances 
as shall warrant it, in the German and Italian. Boys will be pre- 
pared for any college in the country, or will be taught in all the 
branches included in a collegiate course. 

The instructers state that they have visited the most distinguish- 
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ed schools in the country, and while they do not propose to adopt 
in all its details the method pursued in any one of them, they will 
endeavor to combine, as far as possible, the excellencies of all. 
They speak in particular terms of commendation of the High 
School under the care of Messrs. Griscom and Barnes, in the city of 
New-York, as the best example of this mode of instruction on an 
extensive scale ; and of the well-known institution at Northampton, 
Mass., established by Messrs, Cogswell and Bancroit. The system 
of the latter school, as far as relates to the division of time and the 
portions allotted to study, will be adopted in this instance. 

The situation of the Livingston County School on Temple Hill, is 
described as uniting, pre-eminently, the advantages of the most 
extensive and beautiful scenery, with that retirement which is so 
desirable in a literary establishment. The buildings are distant 
about half a mile from the village of Geneseo. The school-house 
isa large three story building, each story fitted up with desks, &c., 
sufficient for about three hundred pupils. ‘The boarding house is 
large and commodious, and will accommodate from 200 to 300 pu- 
pils. There are two semi-annual terms ; the first commencing on the 
Ist of October, and ending on the 7th of March, and the second on 
the 21st of March and continuing until August 15. For the pur- 
poses of health and physical vigor, the gymnastic exercises will be 
introduced, The average expense of tuition and board, per annum, 
is estimated at $64—and the entire expense, for books and every 
thing excepting clothes, 375. 

We have alluded to this institution with the more particularity, 
not only because these are novel experiments which promise much 
in the true economy of education, but because this is an effort which 
of itself is entitled to the public notice. ‘The extent to which these 
and similar schools may be made successful in a pecuniary sense, 
may be understood from the fact, that the school at Northampton 
yields a large profit to the stock-holders: and a very exteusive es- 
tablishment is now erecting in Pittsfield by an intelligent and enter- 
prising citizen of that place, with similar expectations. 

Albany Argus. 


PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


The annual visitation of the public schools in Portland took 
place on Thursday and Friday, Aug. 27, and 28.. The committee ub- 
served with much pleasure an increased attention to nealness and 
good order in the several schools, and a marked improvement in 
the several branches of education. The rapid advance which bas 
been made since the new arrangements have been introduced in the 
systein of instruction, has fully justified the system and answered 
the best expectations of the committee. The committee cannot, 
however, refrain from remarking that still further improvements 
are demanded by the growth of the town and the rapid march of 
education and intelligence in the country. ‘The improvements now 
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called for, are first, a high school for females, and second, a divis- 
ion of the grammar school into two departments ; in one of which, 
classical studies alone should be taught; in the other, the higher 
branches of a complete education for mercantile and mechanical 
employments. We have need to train boys for the counting room 
and” for trades, as well as for college, and by combiniog both ob- 
jects in one school, we essentially embarrass both. With respect 
to a high school for females, no one we think, who knows the 
wants of the town in this particular, and whose mind is on a level 
with the intelligence of the age, but wil! heartily coincide with the 
committee in the absolute necessity of extending further opportu- 
nities and facilities of improvement, to the most interesting portion 
of our population. 

Miss Kidder’s and Miss Thrasher’s schools, in which alone fe- 
males out of the primary schools are taught, have each, belonging 
to their districts, from 150 to 200 female pupils. Some of these 
girls are 16, 17, and even 18 years old. Now it is impossible in 
such large schools to gratify the fine spirit of emulation, and the 
ardent thirst of learning which prevails among these scholars The 
appearance of these two schools was at this visitation fully worthy 
of their high reputation. But the monitorial schools generally ap- 
peared so well that it would be invidious to make comparisons. 

Adv. 


NOTICES. 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Introductory Arithmetic: prepared for the pupils of the Lancas- 
terian School, New Haven. Accompanied by a Key for the Use 
of the Monitor. Part First. By Jobn E, Lovell. 18mo. pp. 228. 
and 186. 1827. New Haven. S. Wadsworth. 

We congratulate teachers on the appearance of this little book. It is very 
clear and simple in its definitions and rules—the examples for practice 
are very happily arranged with judicious and not too frequent repetitions. 
Though intended particularly for the author’s school, it is not unadapted 
to any school, whatever may be the system of instruction pursued. It will 
be found especially convenient for mothers who are giving a private education 
to their children. It may be used immediately after Fowle’s Child’s arithme- 
metic. 

It is a fact well known to teachers that Colburn’s First Lessons proceed too 
rapidly for some minds, and in such cases we would recommend the use of 
Loveil’s Arithmetic, if not previously to the ‘First Lessons,’ at least as soon as 
the pupil has advanced half a dozen sections. We would not, however, i 
general recommend omitting that valuable work. It is so admirably caicu- 
lated to strengthen the power of attention, and to create that power of sus- 
pending the judgement which is necessary for carrying on long trains of fea- 
soning on any subject; it can so easily, in the hands of a judicious instructer, 
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be made subservient to those moral results, (ever to be considered the ulti- 
mate object even of purely intellectual discipline,) patience, accuracy, and a 
taste for propertion, that we would never pass by an opportunity of express- 
ing our high respect for it. Some of our feeling upon this subject may per- 
haps be ascribed to our respect for the author ; who first in this country gave 
the unpulse to the ratiunal inethod of teaching arithmetic ; and we are not un- 
willing to be suspected of being thus influenced. 

At any rate, we would recommend that Lovell’s Arithmetic should follow 
the First Lessons, as a preparative for Colburn’s Sequel. 

I'he prefatory directions will, we think, be of great service to teachers—to 
those especially who use tne monitorial method, and who are desirous of giv- 
ing efliciency and variety to the exercises of their schools. 


An Epitome of History, with historical and chronological Charts, 
By J. &. Worcester. 18mo. pp. 130. 1827. Cambridge: Hilliard 
& Brown. 


This epitome is ‘substantially an abstract’ of the Elements of History, review- 
ed in VoIM, of the Journal, page 166. ‘To enter on a particular statement 
of the merits of this little volume, and the neat and accurate atlas which ac- 
company it, would be but to repeat what we have said regarding the larger 
work. 

The great advantage which we anticipate from this publication, is the ex- 
tensive introduction of the study of history into our common schools. It is 
a pity, we think, to see money expended for English Readers and Columbian 
Orators, which might be laid out to so much better advantage on a History of 
Massachusetts or of the United States, or on a judicious compend of general 
history. If practice in reading, as an exercise, is the object, these books will 
furnish it, and in a much more intelligible and pleasing form. 

We do hope that the time will soon cease when intelligent parents will fee” 
eontent to let their children leave school, unacquainted with geography and 
history ; when by a little effort, and a very little expense, such a vast addi- 
tion might be made to the elements of early and useful knowledge. Children 
at common schools have too few means of acquiring those habits of thought 
and reflection, by which they may become in after life enlightened and useful 
members of the community. 

This epitome of history and the corresponding epitome of geography by 
the same author, are well adapted, as regards size and cosi, to the circum- 
stances of primary and common schools ; and the characteristic care and ex- 
actness of the author leave little to desire in regard to the character of these 
books as works adapted to the objects of education. 

We earnestly hope that school-committees will obtain and examine this 
work, and give ita place among their schoo!-books, If any doubt is en- 
tertained of the propriety.of using it as a history, it may be employed as a 
reading book ; and in this way it will be found equally useful and entertaining. 


The Child’s Assistant to a Knowledge of the Geography and His- 
tory of Vermont. Witha Map, By S. R. Hall. 18mo. pp. 90. 
1827. Montpelier. E. P. Walton. 


This is one of the most judicious and practical books fora primary school, 
that we have yet seen. We value it not so much for its entire correspondence 
with the views so often expressed in our pages, as for the uncommon quautity 
of interesting and useful matter it contains, and for its happy adaptation to the 
minds of children. The geographical details are well selected ; and the chap- 
ter on natural history will furnish much food for thought, and will aid the early 
formation of good mental habits. The civil history is sufficn.atly copious for 
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the purposes of such a volume ; and the account of the hardships of the early 
settlers, is highly instructive and entertaining. 

Books such as this contain the true elemeots of enlightened patriotism, and 
possess a much higher value than is apparent at first sight. 


Introduction to the Mechanical Principles of Carpentry. In two 
Parts By Benjamin Hale, Principal of Gardiner Lyceum. 8Vvo. 
pp. 182. 1827. Boston: Richardson & Lord ; and Gardiner, 
(Maine,) P. Sheldon. 


A book on carpentry may to some of our readers seem rather a strange vol- 
ume to be introduced in a work like ours. Certainly we cannot claim much 
knowledge of the art. We may do ourselves the justice, however, to say that 
on receiving this work we put it into the hands of one well qualified to judge 
in such matters, and whose name would deservedly have much weight both 
in the scientific and the practical department of the subject to which the 
work is devoted, and from whom a highly favorable opinion of it was received. 
But we bring this volume forward, rather as connected with an increas. 
ing taste for scientific instruction among mechanics ; and one happy effect of 
mechanic’s institutions will, we trust, be the production of many useful works 
similar to this. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Aunt Mary’s Tales for the entertainment and improvement of 
little Boys. Addressed to her Nephew. Second American from 
the third London edition, 18mo, pp. 174. 1827. New York. 
O. A. Roorback. 


These tales possess many recommendations. They are natural and unim- 
passioned—plain in their style—replete with useful instruction; and yet fur- 
nish sufficient excitement to the imagination to render them interesting to 
young readers. 


The Lives of Distinguished Foreigners celebrated in childhood 
for premature Attainments. Translated from the French by E. 
Arrowsmith. 18mo. pp. 120. 1826. New-York. Samuel Wood, 
& Sons. 


By ‘ premature’ is not meant precocious but early attainments. This we 
gather from perusing the book; as it is a very sensible little volume, not 
meant to dazzle and mislead its readers, but rather to give them a favorable 
impulse towards eminence in pursuits useful to mankind. There is much 
pleasing biographical iaformation in this book ; and a work of this kind, em- 
bracing the lives of English and American youths, would, we think, be a val- 
uable present to the young. 


The Well-Spent Hour. Nos. 1 and 2. 18mo, Boston: Wait, 
Greene, & Co, 


This is a very ingenious and pleasing attempt to lead children to think and 
act with efficiency. There is much originality of thought and happy adapta- 
tion of style in both Numbers. A few words might be advantageously changed, 
perhaps, for plainer ones. But, on the whole, we have seldom seen any thing 
so well suited at once to captivate and instruct young children. 





